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From The Sunday Magazine. 
IN DARKNESS. 


I. 


Turovau the wood where the serpent lies hidden 
asleep, 
If indeed he can sleep when a mortal is near; 
Up the way that is narrow, the path that is 
steep, 
With no guide for my footsteps, no help for 
my fear, 
Only this—that He knoweth the way that I 
tread 


And His banner of crimson is over my head. 


i. 


With the loneliness awful pressed into my soul, 
With no voice for companion, no grasp of a 


hand; 
With the dimmest of longings for dreamiest goal, 
With the reeds to support me, the oaks to with- 


stand: 
With this only for solace— God knoweth indeed 
Where the poverty galls, of what things we have 
need, 


it. 


With the traitor within me that whispers of rest, 
Where the river flows swift, and the river flows 
deep; 
Where the nightshade hangs purple, with gold at 
its breast, 
And the wild bees, awaking, would hum me to 
sleep: 
Only this to withhold me— no sparrow can fall, 
But the angels are sorry, God knoweth it all. 


Iv. 


With‘the thorns that seemed flowers pressed into 
my feet, 
With the herbs that are bitter for wholesomest 
food; 
While my: lips shut in longing for poisonous 
sweet, 
For the berries of scarlet that round me are 
strewed ; 
With the parching of thirst and impatient desire, 
Only this to restrain me — “ Still saved as by 
fire.’ 


Vv. 


Can I kill half my nature, and leave half alive? 
Keeping down all emotion, it burns me away. 
Through the night I may toil, and in darkness 
may strive, 
But another must herald the dawning of day: 
‘I have spent all my strength, and my journey is 
done— 
Holy Father, receive me, through Jesus Thy 


Son. 
Savre. 








IN DARKNESS, ETC. 


WAS GOTT THUT, DAS IST WOHL GETHAN. 


(This hymn was written at Jena, by Samuel 
Rodigast, in 1675, for a sick friend, who com- 
posed the melody to which it is set.] 


I. 

Wuar God doth, it is all well done — 

His will upright abiding; 
Since he has traced my course beguh 

I will go on confiding. 

ly God is he 
Who holdeth me, 
I will not turn complainer 
At such a wise Ordainer. 


Il. 


What God doth, it is all well done — 
He never will leave me : 
In righteous paths he leadeth on, 
And never will He deceive me. 
With patience still 
I meet his will; 
Ill days He timely closeth, 
That run as He disposeth. 


Ii, 


What God doth, it is all well done — 
His care will be unfailing; 
A healer, and a wondrous one, 
Will not mistake my ailing. 
No poisons His 
For remedies. 
His truth is my foundation, 
His grace my whole salvation. 


Iv. 


What God doth, it is all well done — 
He is my light and being; 
Mere evil He can mean me none; 
I bow to His decreeing. 
Through weal or woe, 
Time still will show, 
Which everything revealeth, 
How faithfully He dealeth. 


Vv. 


What God doth, it is all well done — 
If I must drink the chalice — 
The bitter cup which I would shun — 
My shrinking soul he rallies; 
And, firmly placed, 
My heart shall taste 
That sweet peace in believing 
Which softens down all grieving. 


VI. 


What God doth, it is all well done — 
Strong shall make and find me, 
Rough ways I may be forced to run, 
Griefs pressing close behind me; 
et God will be 

Right fatherly. 
In death His arm sustaineth; 
Then be it He that reigneth! 
































From The Spectater. 
NOTES EROM THE SCOTTISH ISLES. 


I. — FIRST FLIGHT. 


WueEn the little cutter Tern, agile and 
beautiful as the sea swallow from which she 
takes her name, weighed anchor in Tober- 
mory Harbour, and began to work west- 
ward through the Sound of Mull towards 
Ardnamurchan, the long swell coming in 
from the Atlantic was beginning to whiten 
under a stiff breeze from the north-west; 
and it became a question whether or not 
she should fold down her wings and run 
back to her nest in the bay. 

We looked wistfully to windward, and 
began to doubt our wisdom in venturing so 
far on board so tiny a craft— seven tons 
register, open aft, and rigged with a boom 
and racing mainsail sure to bring her on her 
broadside in stormy weather. The gloomy 
prognostics, both of fair-weather yachtsmen 
and hard-weather seamen, were sharply re- 
membered, as the big rollers began to break 
knee-deep over our bow, and the strong 
wind to lay the decks under the very edge 
of the cockpit ‘‘ cooming.” But the Viking 
in the blood prevailed. A third reef was 
taken in the mainsail, and the little craft 
was urged on; and scarcely had she beaten 
a mile and a half to windward, when the 
breeze died suddenly away, and the waters, 
washing troublously, grew weaker and weak- 
er, till the tops of the long heaving rollers 
were almost calm. A light air and a strong 
tide soon carried the Zern outside of Ard- 
namurchan, where, dripping and quivering 
like a thing of life, she has paused, nearly 
becalmed, with the lonely islands whither she 
is bound opening one by one on the dim and 
misty sea. 

To the south lies Mull in mist, piling her 
dull vast hills out above the line of break- 
ing foam ; while out to the south-west, cairn 
after cairn, looming through the waters, 
show where barren Coll is weltering in the 
gloomy waste. To the far west, only cloud 
resting on cloud, above the dim unbroken 
water-line of the Atlantic; but northward 
all brightens, for the storm has passed thence 
with the wind, and the sunlight has crept 
out, cold and clear, on craggy Rum, whose 
heights stretch grey and ghostly against a 
cloudless sky. Hard by, in shadow, looms 
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the gigantic Scaur of Eig, looking down on 
the low and grassy line of Muck, which 
stretches like some green monster at its 
feet. Beyond all these, peeping between 
Rum and Eig, pencilled in faint and ghostly 
peaks hued like the heron’s wings, are the 
wondrous Coolin Hills of Skye — ghastlily 
beautiful, born of the volcano on some 
strange morning in the age of mighty births. 
The eye seeks to gono further. It rests on 
those still heights, and in a moment the per- 
fect sense of solitude glides into the soul — 
thought seems stationary, a solemn grey- 
ness brooding over life subdued. 

For a sight such as that words are the 
merest pencil scratches, and for the feeling 
awakened by such sights there is no kind 
of symbol at all. In trying accurately to 
describe nature, one glides at once into the 
mood of the cicerone; the moment of en- 
joyment has passed, and the pain of expla- 
nation has begun. But to see and feel such 
things to the true spiritual height, let no 
man stand on the paddle-box of a steam- 
boat or on the carefully washed deck of a 
big vessel. The still power of waters is 
not quite to be felt until the very body and 
blood have known their stormy might; and 
how better know their might than by slipping 
out upon the waste in as tiny a vessel’as can 
live thereon ? The smaller the craft, the few- 
er the fellow-beings at hand, the intenser the 
enjoyment both of storm and calm. It is 
a proud pleasure to dash like a sea-fowl 
under the very mouth of the tempest, con- 
scious of the life in one’s veins, drunken as 
it were with the excitement and uncertainty 
of the hour, — awake to every quiver of 
the little yielding creature under whose 
wings you fly, feeling its panting breath 
come and go with your own, till perchance 
its wings are folded down close, and it swims 
with you for very life before the elements 
which follow screaming in its track. After 
a flight so fine, the soul is ready for strange 
calm waters and ghostly peaks, fit to feel 
the pathos and sweetness of things at rest, 
ending with that dim chill stir which we call 
the thought of God. In this life, and per- 
haps in lives beyond, there seems need of 
some such preparation for great spiritual 
peace ; and it is therefore a poor soul which 
has not felt some very rough weather. 

The British lover of beauty wanders far, 
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but we question if he finds anywhere a pic- 
ture more exquisite than opens out, vista 
after vista, among these wondrous Isles of 
the North. Here year after year they lie 
almost neglected, seen only by the hard- 
eyed trader and the drifting seaman; for 
that mosaic being, the typical tourist, sel- 
dom quits the inner chain of mainland lakes, 
save, perhaps, when a solitary example, 
dull and bored, oozes out of the mist at 
Broadford or Portree, takes a rapid glare 
at the chilly Coolins, and shivering with en- 
thusiasm hurries back to the South. The 
heights of Rum, the kelp caverns of Islay, 
the fantastic cliffs of Eig, scarcely ever draw 
the sight-seer; Canna lies unvisited in the 
solitary sea; and as for the outer Hebrides 
—from Stornoway to Barra Head —they 
dwell ever lonely in a mist, warning off all 
fair-weather wanderers. A little, a very 
little, has been said about these isles; but 
to all ordinary people they are less familiar 
than Vienna, and further off than Calcutta. 

Forbidding in their stern beauty, isolated 
and sea-surrounded, they possess no super- 
ficial fascinations; their power is one that 
grows, their spell is that of the glamour 
holding only the slowly selected soul. Not 
merely because these isles are so strangely, 
darkly lovely, but because we owe to them 
so much that is noblest and best in the heart 
of modern life, did it seem fitting to attempt 
some faint pictures of their scenery and 
their people ; and to wander from island to 
island, mixing freely with poor folk, seeing 
and noting what may afterwards pass into 
noble nourishment for the heart, is the er- 
rand of those on board the little Tern. The 
reality soon exceeded all expectation. As 
the eye became more and more accustomed 
to hill and sea, as the first mood of awe and 
pleasure at the weird vistas wore away, hu- 
man figures, group after group, before in- 
visible, loomed slowly into view: — the 
kelp-burner moving blackly through the 
smoke of his fire on the savage shore, the 
herring fishers tossing at their nets, while 
the midnight sea gleams phosphorescent be- 
low and the clouds blacken in the lift above ; 
the wild, wandering women, foul with the 
fish they are gutting, shrieking like the 
cloud of gulls that hover over their heads ; 
the quaint country folk streaming down to 
the little ports on holidays and fair-days ; 





the shepherd on his hill, the lobster fisher 
in the quiet bay, the matron grinding her 
corn and weaving her petticoat with instru- 
ments hundreds of years ‘‘ behind the age ;” 
and all these moving against so mighty a 
background, and speaking a speech stranger 
to common ear than any modern tongue of 
Europe — a speech old as the hills, and full 
of their mysterious music and power. Here 
surely was something for the eye and heart 
to rest upon, a life subtly colouring ours 
through many generations, yet preserved 
quite fresh and unchanged by the spirit of 
the waters, a life far more surely part of us 
and ours than that of Florence, or Paris, 
or Wiesbaden. 

To lie becalmed in the little Tern off the 
terrible Rhu, the Ardnamurchan, most 
dreaded by those best acquainted with its 
mighty tides and fierce waters, is by no 
means an unmixed pleasure. Yonder 
stretches the ocean, dead still now, but like- 
ly to be roused in an instant into frenzy ; 
and, still more to be dreaded, half a mile 
on the starboard hand, the gloomy cliffs of 
the point seem coming nearer, as the fitful 
eddies of the tide swing the vessel this way 
and that. Out go the long oars, and slowly, 
very slowly, the Tern draws from tke shore. 
Two long hours of hard pulling, with scarce- 
ly any perceptible progress, is not alto- 
gether desirable, even in the presence of 
a scene so fair, and one whistles for the 
wind more and more impatiently. At last 
the waters ripple black to northward, the 
huge mainsail-boom swings over with a 
heavy jerk, and in a minute the Tern flashes 
ahead full of new life, and the sky brightens 
over a fresh and sparkling sea, and with 
hearts leaping, all canvas set, and the little 
kittiwakes screaming in our track, we leave 
the mighty Rhu behind. 

We are four, — the skipper, the pilot, the 
steward, and the cook, —only the seaman 
being a sailor by profession. The skipper, 
to describe him briefly, is a wild, hirsute 
being, faintly bespattered with the sciences, 
fond of the arts, but generally inclined (as 
Walt Whitman puts it) to ‘‘loafe and in- 
vite his soul.” His hobby is his vessel, and 
his hate is ‘‘ society,” especially Scotch so- 
ciety, whatever that may mean. The pilot 


is of another turn, a Gaelic fisher, deep in 
knowledge of small craft, and full of the 
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dreamy reasonings of his race. As for the 
steward, he is a nondescript, a mooner on 
the skirts of philosophy, fleshly, yet tender, 
whose business it is to take notes by flood 
and fell, and cater for the kitchen with rod 
und gun. What the steward provides is 
prepared to perfection by the cook in a den 
about the size of an ordinary cupboard, 
and served up in a cabin where Tom Thumb 
might have stood upright and a shoriish 
man have just lain at full length. Over 
the sleeping accommodation we draw a 
veil. 

As the Tern flies nearer to the mighty 
Scaur of Eig, a beetling precipice towering 
1,300 and odd feet above the sea, the sun 
is sloping far down westward behind the 
lofty peaks of Rum; and in deep purple 
shadow, over the starboard bow, the rugged 
lines of the mainland, from Loch Moidart 
to the Sound of Sleat, open up, gloam 
strangely, and die ridge after ridge away. 
The distant Coolins grow yet more ghostly 
against the delicate harebell of the sky, 
catching on their peaks the roseate airs of 
sunset; and the mountains of Rum deepen 
more and more in under-shadow, as the 
light flames keener on their rounded heights. 
The wind falls again, faint airs come and go, 
and the low sound of the sea becomes full 
of a strange hush. As we draw close under 
the lee of Rum, the still sea is darkened on 
every side in patches as of drifting sea- 
weed, and there is still a flutter as of innu- 
merable little wings. Hither and thither, 
skimming the water in flocks of eight or 
ten, dart the beautiful shearwaters (puffint 
Anglorum of the ornithologists), seizing 
their prey from the sea with their tender 
feet as they fly; while under them, wher- 
ever the eye rests, innumerable marrots 
and guillemots float, dive, and rise. All 
these have their nests among the blackly 
shaded cliffs close at hand. ‘The black cor- 
morants are there too, wary and solitary ; 
and the gulls, from the lesser black-backed 
to the little kittiwake, gather thickly over 
one black patch of floating birds astern, 
where doubtless the tiny herring are dart- 
ing in myriads. Save for the fitful cry of 
the kittiwakes, or the dull croaking scream 
of a solitary tern beating up and down over 
the vessel, all is quite still, and the pres- 
ence of these countless little fishers only 
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deepens the solitude. Quite fearless and 
unsuspicious, they float within oar'’s length 
of the vessel, diving swiftly at the last mo- 
ment, and coolly emerging again a few 
yards distant. Only the cormorant keeps 
aloof, safe out of gun range. Rank and 
unsavoury as this glutton is, his flesh is es- 
teemed by fishermen, and he is so often 
hunted, that he is ever on the watch for 
danger. 

Low, undulating, grassy, yonder is Muck 
—the Gaelic Elanna-Muchel, or Isle of 
Swine — Buchanan’s Insula Pecorum. It 
is green and fertile, an oasis in the waste. 
Muck, Eig, Rum, and Canna form collect- 
ively the Parish of Small Isles, with the 
pastor of which Hugh Miller took his well- 
known geologic cruise. It must be no 
lamb-hearted man who carries the Gospel 
over these waters during winter weather. 

Lower, deeper sinks the sun, till he is 
totally hidden behind the hills. Haskeval 
and Hondeval, the two highest peaks of. 
Rum, throw their shadows over the drifting 
Tern, while from some solitary bay inland 
the oyster-catchers and sealarks whistle in 
the stillness. A night mist coming from 
the west deepens the gloaming, and we look 
somewhat anxiously after a harbour. Some- 
where, not far away, below the two peaks, 
lies a little loch with safe anchorage; but 
no eyes, except those of a native, could 
pick it out in the darkness. We drift 
slowly upward on the flood tide, eagerly 
eyeing every nook and cranny in the shad- 
owy mass at our side. Just as the day 
dawns, we spy the mouth of the loch, and 
launching the long oars, make wearily 
towards it. But the anchor is soon down, 
all cares are over for the time being, and, 
after pipes and grog, all hands turn in for a 
nap. 


From The Spectator. 
ST. ALBAN’S TEACHING FOR CHILDREN. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ 8PECTATOR."’] 


Sir, — The complaints of indignant Pro- 
testants, fresh from the incense of ‘‘ High 
Celebration,” are at this period of the year 
as plentiful as even letters on sermons, and 
far more amusing. It is not, however, as 
an angry Evangelical that I send you this 
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letter, but asa simple narrator of a scene 
to me aliogether new and surprising. Like 
most quiet men, I can witness Ritualists’ 
performances without either sympathizing 
with them or screaming with anger at them 
for the rest of the week. I, therefore, oc- 
casionally go to these performances, which 
are, we may say at this time of the year, 
the more agreeable, inasmuch as there is at 
most of the many services no sermon. 
Sunday afternoon, at half-past three, I went 
to St. Alban’s. There was not, as I ex- 
pected, an afternoon service; but. about 
one-third of the church was filled with chil- 
dren, and there were some thirty to fifty 
men and women sitting to listen. A young 
clergyman—I believe, Mr. Stanton — was 
behind the screen with a dozen choir chil- 
dren. After a hymn, he came to the front 
of the screen, and began not to catechize 
them, but to talk to them, occasionally ask- 
ing them a question or two. When he did, 
nobody answered, all being afraid to speak. 
Then he blew them up, and they all an- 
swered together, after the manner of chil- 
dren. On his teaching, which was taken 
from the history of the Israelites’ wander- 
ings in the desert, I have very little to say, 
except that it was wonderfully fresh, vivid, 
and plainly put. He knew what he wanted 
to say, and said it, so far as I could discern, 
in such a way that the children took it all 
in. . Very few faces were dull and uninter- 
ested, very few impatient heels were drum- 
ming the ground. Some two or three, of 
course, expressed the usual stupidity that is 
always found, and some the heaviness that 
spoke of the mid-day pudding; but, as a 
rule, all were interested. 

As a grown-up man, I beg to object to 
the word ‘‘ meek.” To be told —it may 
be the effect of Watts’s Scripture History 
— that Moses was the meekest man on rec- 
ord is tome peculiarly exasperating. I be- 
lieve that Mr. Chuckster expressed the pop- 
ular feeling about meekness to Mr, Dick 
Swiveller some thirty years ago, when he 
said that, though he had faults, yet — mark 
this —his worst enemies could not say that 
he was meck. Considering the unfortunate 
prejudice to meekness, — or to the kind of 
meekness, which did not belong to Moses, 
which pertains to the word in the popular 
mind, — would it not be well to speak of 
Moses as a humble-minded man, or a man 
who distrusted his own strength, or to get 
over the difficulty by some. such peri- 

sis P 

However, the children were taught, be- 
side the fact that Moses was ‘‘ meek,” the 
way in which his meekness was manifested, 
which was all right. 
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After the history, which was garnished 
with references to the ‘* Catholic Church,” 
came a little digression explanatory of sym- . 
bols. ‘* When your priest, children, or 
before yon sacred altar to celebrate the 
Holy Eucharist, what does he put into the 
chalice ?” A choir boy answered, ‘‘ Wine 
and water.” This, he told them, symbol- 
ized the blood and water from the side of 
Christ. The striking of the rock by Moses 
was also, it appeared, a symbol of the 
piercing of the side of Christ —the Rock 
of Ages—the Rock on which the ‘‘ Catholic 
Church” is built. After this, some good 
practical teaching on the subject of children’s 
morals was given them. You boys,” said 
the clergyman, ‘‘ use bad words, and you 
telllies. ..... Sometimes when you have 
to go to confess to your priest, you have to 
tell him of Meito-deon lies before he gives 
you absolution.” This allusion to confession, 
not as a disputed point, not even as a vol- 
un act, but as one of the regular duties 
of a Christian, struck me very much. 

Without being uncharitable, I could not 
help thinking that the way in which he re- 
turned again and —— to the subject was 
more than accidental. It may be that. his 
mind was full of the necessity of confession, 
or it may be that he designedly dwelt on the 
duty to familiarize the minds of the children 
with it. 

Then he said, assuming a tone which be- 
tokened great relief, for the teaching was 
really hard work, so energetic, so careful 
was he in his words and gestures, ‘‘ Now, 
children, I will tell you a story.” 

He did tell them a story. He tells a 
story to children in simply the most impres- 
sive, the most vivid, the most eloquent man- 
ner I ever heard. And such a story he told 
them! It was the story of the conversion 
of Bruno. Your readers know it, —how 
the preset Raymond died; how he was ad- 
jured to speak in the.funeral service ; how 

e corpse rose, and with ghastly pallor and 
sepulchral notes said, ‘‘ I am summoned be- 
fore the judgment-seat of God.” How, on 
the second day, the Archbishop and all 
Paris being present, the corpse again rose, 
and again uttered the dreadful words. How, 
on the third day, because Raymond had been 
in the eyes of man a righteous and a good 
man, they adjured him again to speak, and 
how he, for the last time, in tones more 
awful, more despairing than ever had fallen 
on human ears, spoke again, and said, ‘‘ I 
am condemned before the judgment-seat of 
God, by a, just judgment.” . . . . How 
Bruno thereupon became a monk. ‘ And 
a monk, boys, is one who marries Christ, 
and will not marry the world or anything 
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in it: just as a nun, girls, is one who mar- 
ries Christ, and will not marry the world or 
anything in it. And as a monk is the high- 
est earthly type of manhood, so is a nun the 
highest earthly type of womanhood.” 

At the end of the story, the little frames 
were quivering with excitement, a low thrill 
ran down the benches, with a terrified catch- 
ing of the breath, when the narrator’s low 
distinct tones told how the dead man’s jaws 
had opened to let out those direful words, 
‘*T am condemned before the judgment-seat 
of God.” 

Two things impressed me very forcibly : 
one, the great power over children that this 
young clergyman showed; and the other, 
the enormous difference as regards early, 
and therefore, to some extent, lifelong no- 
tions of religion, between the training of 
these children and that of myself and my 
contemporaries. The idea of sacerdotalism 
five-and-twenty years ago hardly existed. 
The teaching of hell was, of course, there, 
but kept in the background, not realized, 
not put before children in this plain, dread- 
ful way ; children’s religious stories were of 
the Dairyman’s Daughter type, with a cer- 
tain prettiness and attraction of style about 
them. The general result of our teaching 
was to impress us with a sort of feeling that 
all our own people, except one’s own self, 
who was occasionally very wicked in the 
way of stealing goodies, telling fibs, and 
calling names, were good, and perfectly 
sure to go to heaven; while in the world, 
somewhere or other, there were wicked 
people — nothing to do with us — who were 
perfectly certain to go to hell; that, mean- 
time, God was very good, 

What sort of confused notions will these 
children get? Sooner or later, this sacer- 
dotalism will have to come in contact with 
the world, when it will get a good deal 
knocked about; what will be left, after'a 
few years, to the young man? At present 
the little boy believes the story of Bruno’s 
conversion, believes in absolution and all 
the rest of it, including the definition of a 
monk. By and by, he will perceive that if 
the story is true the priests are all wrong, 
because evidently Raymond had _ received 
absolution, and it was no good to him. He 
will begin, too, to .doubt about the merits 
of monkdom, and of many other things. 


The Church of Christ, as the young! 


priest. told us, is built upon a Rock; but 
that. Rock has nothing to do with priests or 
priesthood. The gospel of Christ is founded 
on the love of God, not on the fear of God. 
To teach little children to look on religion 
through the haze of these medisval stories 
of terror and falsehood; to teach them to 
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be dependent on a “‘ priest;” to insist on 
a separation of the laity and the clergy, 
even to minds: so young as those that were 
in the church, — all this appears to me, Sir, 
a very sad thing; and, if one believed it to 
be anything but a passing phenomenon, a 
most gloomy subject of contemplation. — I 
am, Sir, &e., Ww. N. 


From The Examiner. 
THE SEX OF MIND. 


Is it unmanly, as some pretend, to ob- 
ject that woman should be unwomanly? 
Miss Becker thinks, with Miss Mary Walk- 
er, and the members of the broken-hearted 
club, that all the miseries of the female lot 
are referable to Judaism, Feudalism, and 
other religious or social systems invented by 
the selfish tyranny of man. The morals of 
the Old Testament and the Koran are, in 
their eyes, not only barbarous but blasphe- 
mous in their antagonism to nature; and 
modern society, as founded upon the coun- 
terpart theory of life, is simply a logical and 
economical mistake. The anti-sex theory 
does not set up a mere claim for equal jus- 
tice, equal consideration, equal dignity, and 
equal right ; it insists on indistinguishability 
in all that concerns the human mind, is dog- 
matic in favour of identity of avocations, and 
ridicules the belief of all whom instinct and 
reason teach to regard the human mind as 
wisely and wonderfully adapted to the al- 
ternative form which it is daily and hourly 
destined to animate. There is no differ- 
ence, Miss Becker tells us, as far as she can 

receive, in the sex of mind. We are sorry 

or it, —that is for Miss Becker’s inability 
to see. But, as Bacon passionately ex- 
claimed, ‘*I’d sooner believe all the fables 
of the Zend and Talmud than that this fair 
and mighty world was without a God,” so 
we had rather conclude with certain an- 
thropologists that man was but an educated 
ape, than that the tantalising struggle of 
human grief and glory were no more than a 
mercantile speculation measurable by aver- 
ages of net gain and governable only on 
mechanical principles. If there be not-al- 
ways traceable or observable the difference 
of sex in mind, that is the shame and re- 
proach of our bringing-up ; but it no more 
touches the question whether the distinction 
| ought to be discernible, than the usefulness 
| of nether garments or geometry is arguable, 
upon the ground that the Zulus are uncom- 
monly fine men though they know nothing 
|of either. Poverty, neglect, ignorance, 
| crime, obliterate all distinctions, as they ef- 
| face the very image in which man was made ; 














THE SEX 


and on the other hand we know that it is 
pam so to pervert the faculties of either 
y or mind, if persons can walk upon their 
hands instead of their feet, that a woman in 
flesh tights can make a handsome income by 
exhibiting on the trapeze or the back of a 
horse, and that girls can be philosophied out 
of the remnant of a blush into studying an- 
atomy. So in like manner man may be ef- 
feminated by sloth or luxury or cowardice, 
into a condition where what remains of his 
intellect is practically indistinguishable from 
that of good-for-nothing women. What 
then? Does all this prove anything worth 
proving? Ought not the question and the 
sole question to be— How shall we best 
qualify, by the development of strength and 
culture of tone, the mind of a man to inform 
the body of a man? and the mind of a 
woman worthily and wisely, gracefully and 
nuinely to inspire her every look and mo- 
tion, thought and word ? 

The assimilation of mental sex, were it 
possible, would simply be detestable; and 
the attempt would be at once a crime and a 
blunder. All nature is bifold, not single ; 
and there is no joy or good in life, that is 
not in harmony with nature’s laws. What 
sort of place a ‘‘ Bloomer” world would be, 
had Miss Becker the making of it we can- 
not tell; but the very thought of it by con- 
trast makes us sick. Ours is a sad and suf- 
fering world enough, and all of us are bound 
to try whether we cannot in one way or 
other help to make it somewhat better ; but 
to take away that which for countless my- 
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_ riads of our race has formed the chief’ sol- 


ace of existence, the manly delight of win- 
ning the love of a being who has that to 
give which man possesses not, that which 
the instinct of his nature in its perfection 
forbids him to offer —the homage: of affec- 
tionate dependence, — while in return it af- 
fords to the weaker sex the pride and jo 
of winning a protector and defender pont 5 
the storms of life, by the firm though silken 
coil of feminine fascination — all this must 
be swept away to make room for the she- 
man and he-woman of our materialist re- 
formers who tell us that softness and deli- 
cacy, household and highway duties, the 
sports of the field and the cares of the 
nursery, all equally and indistinguishably be- 
long to women and men. The we. * is 
made on the principle of dualism, and so 
long as it lasts we are assured that day and 
night, summer and winter shall not cease. 
Though the globe perpetually whirls on its 
axis from West to East, we are happily 
spared the perpetual infliction of the Kast 

Yind; and though the conceit of wiseacres 
bids them perpetually preach the profitable- 
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ness of clipping the golden edges of sleep, 
unconsciousness for a third or a fourth of 
our time is fortunately beyond their power 
to curtail. Activity and repose when fitly 
intermarried breed, and their progeny are 
that is glorious in the workmanship of 
man. Why ever lie down to rest? Why 
not always toil and doze unseparatedly ? 
Or why let appetite wait upon hunger and 
have hours for fasting and for food? And as 
for darkness, let there be a great joint-stock 
gas association to put down darkness and as- 
similate day and night. So far from seeing 
anything ennobling or elevating, merciful 
or economical in the so-called philosophy of 
un-sex, it seems to us an unnatural dream 
without any purpose but a mischievous one. 
That the education of women ought to be as 
much an object of profound thought, pri- 
vate care and public policy as the educa- 
tion of men, we cordially agree; but the 
best definition we can give of what that 
twofold education ought to aim at is this, 
to train boyhood in the possession of all 
that is unefleminate, and girlhood in the 
moral beauty of all thet is unmasculine. 
The greater difference, not the less, be- 
tween the two, the better in our opinion, 
All the jangling we have heard of late 
about all avocations being alike fitted for 
both sexes and ali functions, whether do- 
mestic or public, of right belonging to both, 
seems to us but a bad waste of time. If 
women are to vote at elections and serve on 
juries, they must, of course, be allowed to 
practise at the Bar, and to enter Parlia- 
ment; then why not make them soldiers 
and sailors, or at least enlist them in regi- 
ments of Marines, which would exactly cor- 
respond with their epicene gender of mind ? 
Miss Becker and her allies deny that supe- 
rior strength is a necessary attribute of 
man. We know that in Central Africa there 
are battalions of Amazons with sinewy limbs 
and brawny bosoms; and the existence of 
‘* strong” -minded women is a fact which 
most of us would give the world to be al- 
lowed even for a week to doubt. Then we 
know that fillies sometimes beat the colts 
in the Derby and St. Leger; and Rosa Bon- 
heur can paint a pony quite as well as Land- 
seer —all which in Miss Becker's logic goes 
to establish the non-existence of any nat- 
ural law, and all of which in our mind serves 
to prove merely that to any great and fun- 
damental law of existence there are excep- 
tions, and in every class and species, gra- 
dations of development blending into those 
that most nearly approach them. But does 
this suggest a motive or a reason for desir- 
ing the obliteration of all the great distinc- 
tions of Nature, the effacement in woman of 
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that which kindles the desire of man, and 
in man of all that inspires.the upward look 
of respect and reliance, all the unselfish 
pride in his success and uncompetitive sym- 
pathy iu his ambition ? 


From The Spectator. 
LEGITIMACY AND ILLEGITIMACY. 


Ir seems evident that there is only one 
serious difficulty in the way of establishing 
a single system of marriage throughout 
Gsreat Britain, if not throughout the United 
Kingdom. ll parties may, we think, judg- 
ing from the evidence recently taken by the 
Royal Commissioners, be brought to e 
either that registration before an authorized 
official is a sufficient marriage, or that such 
registration is an allowable adjunct to the 
marriage ceremony. If every Catholic 
priest 1s declared ex officio a registrar there 
will, we imagine, be no more difficulty in 
Ireland than in France in declaring that the 
Courts will recognize only such registration 
as the proof of marriage; while in Scotland 
the people seem not unwilling to surrender 
every peculiarity in their system except one. 
If we understand the grave lawyers who 
were the principal witnesses, they, although 
generally anxious for one or two qualifying 
clauses, are not indisposed to surrender 
marriage by consent, marriage by promise, 
and marriage by repute, and all the rest of 


their special and very informal forms. Some. 
pe “ 


of the clergy still adhere, we believe on 
religious grounds, to the principle that a 
promise followed by intercourse constitutes 
marriage, and one legal witness attempts to 
prove, and we think does prove, that this 
principle has great utility in checking se- 
duction, actions for seduction being almost 
unknown in .Scotland. Still the infinite 
majority of decent Scotch men and women 
ure married by a minister, and there is ap- 
parently no deeply rooted objection to ad- 
mit that consent had better be formally 
intimated before a registrar or clergyman. 
The Scotch are too reasonable a people, 
aml too much alive to the claims at once of 
property and pedigree, to be heartily anx- 
ious to leave the conditions of legal mar- 
riage in their present state of uncertainty 
—an uncertainty so great that there are 
circumstances under which a man could not 
tell whether he was married or not. The 
uncertainty has been hitherto supposed to 
protect women, but the Commissioners find 
no evidence in support of this theory, ex- 
cept in the absence of actions for seduetion, 
and it has the effect among the ignorant of 
destroying the distinction between mar- 
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riage and concubinage, which, in the | 
towns, is proved to be exceedingly velba 
Indeed, it is shown in the evidence.that the 
churches use their internal discipline to in- 
sure public marriages in the face of the con- 
gregation, and, whatever the three Scotch 

ssemblies approve may, we may be sure, 
be made law without much fear of popular 
resistance. Very grave and able witnesses, 
however, — including Mr. Moncrieff, whose 
remarkable ability is not sufficiently recog- 
nized South of the Tweed, —are inclined to 
regret the destruction of the custom which 
has hitherto obtained in Scotland, as in 
every other country governed by the Ro- 
man law, of allowing subsequent marriage 
to legitimize children born before it. Lord 
Inglis, the Lord Chief Justice of Scotland, 
does not hesitate, in a formal protest, to 
characterize the English rule on this point 
as ‘* unnatural and pérnicious.” Mr. Mon- 
crieff is as strong in opinion, though not in 
words; and many witnesses are inclined to 
suggest that if the marriage laws are to be 
made uniform, the practice of England on 
this point should be given up, and not the 
practice of Scotland. It is m Europe now 
confined to England alone. 

There is aot, perhaps, in the whole range 
of social :.rrangements, one in which rig’ 
and expediency conflict so visibly as in this. 
Every people, Eastern as well as Western, 
has, we believe, been compelled to draw 
some distinction between legitimacy and 
illegitimacy, even Mohammedans accepting 
some rules, which, however, they rarely 
obey, about the mother’s faith; and yet 
every such distinction is in itself, as far as 
the child ig concerned, a patent injustice. 
A direct penalty is inflicted by law upon an 
innocent person, and by no conceivable sys- 
tem of casuistry can such penalty be made 


just. The common argument that the child 
suffers in order that women in general may 
be deterred from unchastity by the influence 


of maternal affection would justify us in 
torturing the child of a murderess, in order 
that the next mother who purchased arsenic 
to kill an enemy, might deterred from 
using it lest her child should be hurt. In 
all probability she would be deterred, but 
nobody would torture the child, for all that. 
Even in the worst cases, where the child is 
born of a double adultery, it ig entirely in- 
nocent, and ought not therefare to be pun- 
ished, at all eyents by law. Were justice 
the sole rule, every child would, under all 
circumstances, be held in law to be the le- 
gitimate child of both its parents, with as 
much claim t@inheritance and as much right 
to maintenance as any other, a rale which, 
by the way, would put a severe check upon 
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concubinage. On the other hand it would, 
no doubt, introduce almost unendurable 
anomalies into the family relations, and 
complications without end in the descent of 
roperty and dignities, evils which, with 
British lawyers, have entirely overwhelmed 
the natural sense of right, No jurists have 
me quite so far as they have in resisting 

e claims of ‘‘ natural” children, have leg- 
islated with so complete an indifference to 
the instinctive conscience of mankind. They 
will not even allow adoption in any legal 
form, or lighten the 10 per cent, fine pay on 

id when a total stranger inherits a legacy 

y will. We cannot but think they have 
gone too far, and that the claim of illegiti- 
mate children ought to be at all events par- 
tially recognized, even at the risk of remov- 
ing one guarantee of morals, but the feudal 

irit is not yet sufficiently near its end in 
England to render discussion useful. We 
must be content for some time longer to 
affirm that right and expediency are in this 
matter at hopeless variance. 

So they are in the matter of subsequent 
legitimatization. The English law on the 
subject, if judged by any known code of 
morals, must be pronounced, as Lord Inglis 
déscribes it, ‘unnatural and | ernicious.” 
Estimate the fault of the parents as we like, 
itis still a right thing that they should be 
encouraged to repair it, and, indeed, all 
Christian churches and Christian ministers 
make such reparation matter of peremptory 
duty, while society, if it never quite. pardons 
the woman, does allow that the man has 
made atonement, The benefit of that atone- 
ment is refused only to the child, who was 
guiltless of the sin and innocent of the 
breach of social order. Consider the fault 
as we will, from the religious, the secular, 
or the moral point of view, and still the 
Scotch, or rather the Roman system is the 
better of the two. Religion would in- 
culcate the repentance the subsequent 
marriage expresces ; it is a, matter of secular 
expediency that there should be few bas- 
tards in the community; and strict morality 
would probably declare that, the offenders 
were married already, and that the State in 
ignoring their union pronounces an unjusti- 
fiable divorce. Yet it is not to be denied that 
the humane and just law of Scotland tends 
even there to immorality, while in England 
it.would probably produce a serious de- 
crease in marriage. The. Commissioners 
‘say ‘that in Scotland its effect is to abolish 
anymg the lowest. class the, distinction, be- 
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tween marriage and concubinage, and to 
diminish the popular value of chastity. The 
women consider that as subsequent marriage 
is as good as previous marriage, previous 
marriage is surplusage, may be postponed, 
for example, while the lover seeks his for- 
tune, and aogy —— ceases to punish, 
content to hear, ‘‘ Oh, they will be married 
by and by!” Those who best know the 
country districts of England and Wales will 
know best how fatally such a provision 
would operate there. It is hard enough as 
it is, as the clergy in many districts know 
well, to induce labourers to marry until 
their briges’ shame is only too apparent, 
and till celibacy would be as expensive as 
marriage; and under this law , om would 
not marry at all, but leave their wives in 
service and their children to grow up how 
they would. Within ten years public opin- 
ion would veer round to the point at which 
it stands in Scotland; a ‘‘ misfortune” 
would entail no shame at all, and one of 
the most necessary. guarantees for chastity 
would gradually disappear. We have not 
in Eng the checks which operate in 
Scotland, either of tradition, or education, 
or. far-reaching clerical discipline, and a 
habit of concubinage would grow up with 
fatal rapidity among us. It is hard enough 
as it is to keep it down in the factory towns, 
where children earn full wages at fourteen, 
and at sixteen set up for themselves without 
parental control. Any such habit is socially 
inconvenient, even if the couples intend to 
remain faithful to each other to their lives’ 
end; and morally dangerous as establishin. 
a system not only of possible divorce, pa 
not only of divorce at will, but divorce at 
the will of a single party to the contract, — 
a system condemned even by lax moralists, 
—and of divorce at the will of a single 
party to the contract without provision for 
the children, a system condemned by all 
statesmen without exception. Even if di- 
vorce, is in.se right, it must at least be reg- 
ulated by law, and the Scotch system tends 
to establish the power in its fullest degree 
without any re ion at all. The couples 
who ‘‘ intend to marry” have only to quar- 
rel, and their marriage is atan end. The 
change from the English system of legiti- 
macy. to. the Scotch would, we fear, produce 
unmitigated mischief; and yet no religious 
man, or.moral man, or just man, can deny 
that the Scotch system is right, and the 
English system wrong. 
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From The Spectator. 


LETTER-WRITERS AND AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHERS.* 


WE cannot see that any distinct principle 
has guided Mr. Charles Knight in making 
this selection. His object has apparently 
been to make a selection. Some of the let- 
. ters in the volume have been happily cho- 
sen, and bear not only on the characters of 
their writers, bat on the epistolary art. So 
much cannot be said of the autobiographical 
fragments, unless they are accepted as pri- 
vate letters written to a friendly posterity. 
We do not mean that they are devoid of 
interest. De Quincey’s sad memorials of 
himself, Gibbon’s stately History of the 
Rise and Progress of the Gibbonian Em- 
pire, Cowper’s memoirs, which, as is well 
pointed out in this: book, present a marked 
contrast to his letters, afford Mr. Knight 
many valuable extracts. But except as 
being readable in themselves, and complet- 
ing our knowledge of their authors, these 
sketches have no peculiar claim on our con- 
sideration. They are not representative, 
as they ought to be, and as some of the 
letters are. When once a selection is made 
without any thread. of unity a through 
its component parts, when anything that 
looks attractive is made use of, and much 
that does not even hold out such a hope is 
quoted for the sake of quotation, the effect 
produced is that of paste and scissors, what 
might seem catholicity of taste is regarded 
as smattering, and the panegyrics of the 
compiler on his favourite pieces are taken 
for puffery of the wares has to offer. 
Mr. Charles Knight will be hardly exposed 
to such suspicions, but he will not have to 
thank his present book for his escape. If 
he had not been an old and faithful servant 
of literature, we might either have passed 
over this work as a mere compilation, or 
have dealt severely with its shortcomings. 
As it is, we think Mr. Charles Knight has 
taken one of those small liberties which old 
servants will take occasionally, has made 
too much of a good idea, and smothered 
what were promising materials under an in- 
ordinate bulk of needless extract. 

Such a title as Half-Hours with the best 
Letter-Writers and Autobiograpliers of 
course prepares us for an introduction to 
those who excelled in either department. 
Mr. Knight has not even attempted this in 
the present series. He seems to think that 
any letter, so long as it contains interesting 
matter, or bears a name known to the pub- 


* Half-Hours with the Best Letter-Writers and 


Autobiographers. = Charles Knight. Second Se- 
ries. London: Routledge. 
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lic, comes within his province. This ma 
be a comfortable theory, and it is certainly 
lific. It enables Mr. Knight to insert 

tters from great men, to great men, and 
about great men. He can carry pectin. 
raphy so far as to quote a description 
George III. from one of Galt’s novels; 
though it is not even suggested that George” 
III. wrote under the alias of Galt, or that 
Galt drew on his own character for Sir An- 
drew Wylie. But though Mr. Knight may 
quote he cannot force the public to read, 
and he will hardly persuade critics to form” 
an estimate of the worth of his collection. 
We may avail ourselves of it to point out” 
some of the leading characteristics of the 
letters it contains, and we must remark that 
many of these letters are too good for the 
company in which they. are placed. One. 
of the striking, though padi accidental, 
features of Mr. Knight’s work is the publi- 
cation of some new letters of Southey and 
Canning. Another interesting feature is 
the reproduction of the private letters of 
Junius to Woodfall. But it is difficult to 
understand why these letters of Southey 
and Canning should be considered episto- 
lary models simply because they are unpub- 
lished, or why short notes which are madé- 
memorable by the mystery that surrounds 
their writer should rank with the delicate 
art of Cowper, the impulsive friendliness of 
Burke, and the stiff ease of Gibbon. The 
following passage is indeed characteristic of 
Southey : — 


*** Among my employments I must not forget 
the most important— Coke. I am obediently, 
diligent in reading this man’s commentaries — 
but I am not obedient enough to think it a good 
book for the young student. It is so completely 
unmethodical that I think it should only be read 
after a man was a tolerable lawyer. For my 
own part, I find I know something of every- 
thing, but have no arranged knowledge. It is 
like reading Wanley’s Wonders or Seward’s 
Anecdotes to learn history. I envy you who" 
have done with these things, and’ often wish my- 
self again at Burton. Certainly, I deem some 
regular employment necessary for most’men — 
some professional study to fix them. But for 
myself, I am so thoroughly fond of literary pur- 
suits, that it is not by this principle I can ree- 
oncile myself to law. Luckily there is a 
stronger motive, and unluckily that motive ap- 
plies to me.’ ”’ 


It serves, too, for a link of connection’ 
between Southey’s letters and those of Can- 
ning, when we have Southey ae “The” 
Aristocrats have found out that such poems 
are very Jacobinical, and Canning and 
Nares have given me the title of the Jaco- 
bine Poet, and regularly abused me once a 








week since the Anti-Jacobine made its ap- 
pearance. They are the best advertise- 
ments in the world, and will soon ridicule 
any book into a third edition.” Moreover, 
any of Cafning’s early letters, and notably 
the one in which he speaks of his Eaton life, 
would be valuable to the son of the pub- 
lagher of the Microcosm. We are willing to 
allow for such motives, and it is hard not 
to respect them even more than they de- 
serve. Besides, a name is so large an ele- 
ment in the popularity of a letter that it 
often seems to supply the want of all that 
should accompany it. When once we have 
a character before us, everythin connected 
with it seems characteristic. The distinc- 
tion between features and peculiarities, be- 
tween what makes up the character and 
what happens to be attached to it, between 
what is public and general and what is local 
and personal, is constantly overlooked. A 
man’s features may be marked, and yet may 
be wholly exceptional. The private letters 
of Junius, for imstance, are most significant 
so far as the private character of their wri- 
ter is concerned. In his Popular History 
of England, Mr. Knight could comment 
appropriately on the audacity which would 
have weaker letters disowned, the self-im- 
portance which looked forward to attainder, 
the assumption which called Garrick a vaga- 
bond and told him to keep to his panto- 
mimes. But here such comments are out 
of place. One does not select letters in or- 
der to show that their writer was a ‘‘ worth- 
less scoundrel.” Even if the value of these 
letters was ater than it is, it would be 
purely individual. And this alone ought 
to exclude them from a representative col- 
leetion. 

Perhaps we have not made our meanin 
clear. If so the fault has been rather wit 
Mr. Knight than with us. So few, com- 
paratively, of the letters in this series come 
up to the true standard, that in dwelling on 
those which have fallen short of it we have 
forgotten to define it. The reader has, 
however, examples of perfect art in Cow- 
per’s letters, from which Mr. Knight has 
drawn both wisely and liberally. In all 
Cowper's letters there is that amount of 
freedom which marks the distinction be- 
tween familiar correspondence and the set 
tasks of authorship. ‘‘ Now, upon the 
word of a poor creature,” Cowper remarks 
in one place, ‘‘I have said all that I have 
said without the least intention to say one 
word of it when I began.” There is a 


very similar confession in Madame de Se- 
vig’, and Burke, as quoted by Mr. Knight, 
tells one of his correspondents, ‘‘ I do not 
know to whom I could write with greater 
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freedom and less regularity than to you; 
for as the thoughts come crowding into my 
head, I cannot forbear putting ’em down, 
be they in what order or disorder they will.” 
Of course this freedom may be carried to 
such an extent as to become carelessness, 
but good writers know when to unbend and 
when to stop short. That they should be 
able to unbend appears not only from Cow- 
per’s example, but from the severe judg- 
ment he passes on the affected smartness 
of Pope. ‘* This foolish vanity,” he says, 
‘*would have spoiled me quite, and would 
have made me as disgusting a letter-writer 
as Pope, who seems to have thought that 
unless a sentence was well turned, and 
every period pointed with some conceit, it 
was not worth the carriage. Accordingly, 
he is to me, except in very few instances, 
the most disagreeable maker of epistles that 
ever I met with.” Even Gibbon relaxes 
now and then,-— neque semper arcum tendit. 
The account of the Decline and Fall, given 
to his stepmother, may be usefully con- 
trasted with the more youthful letter to his 
aunt, which we quote below. ‘‘I am just 
at present engaged in a great historical 
work —no less than a History of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire; with 
the first volume of which I may very possi- 
bly oppress the public next winter. It 
would require some pages to give a more 
particular idea of it; but I shall only say in 
general that the subject is curious, and 
never yet treated as it deserves; and that 
during some years it has been in my thoughts, 
and even under my pen.” The lettér to 
his aunt dates from his nineteenth year, and 
is far more of a precursor of the Decline 
and Fall than the one which announces its 
approaching publication : — 


**Dear Madam,—Fear no reproaches for 
your negligence, however great; for your si- 
lence, however long. I love you too well to make 
youany. Nothing, in my opinion, is so ridicu- 
lous as some kinds of friends, wives, and lovers, 
who look on no crime as so heinous as the let- 
ting slip a post without writing. The charm of 
friendship is liberty; and he that would destroy 
the one, destroys, without designing it, the bet- 
ter half of the other. I compare friendship to 
charity, and letters to alms; the last signifies 
nothing without the first, and very often the 
first is very strong, although it does not show 
itself by the other. It is not good-will which is 
wanting, it is only opportunities or means. 
However, one month—two months—three 
months — four months: I began not to be an- 
gry, but to be uneasy, for fear some accident 
had happened to you. I was often on the point 
of writing, but was always stopped by the hopes 
of hearing from you the next post. Besides, 
not to flatter you, your excuse is a very bad one. 
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You cannot entertain me by your letters. 1 
think I ought to know that better than you; and 
I assure you that one of your plain sincere 
letters entertains me more than the most pol- 
ished one of Pliny or Cicero. *Tis your heart 
speaks, and I look on your heart as much bet- 
ter in its way than either of their heads.’’ 


There is something in the yon as to 
oppressing the public which takes even the 
first of these letters out of the category in 
which Cowper’s letters would be classed. 
But what could be more pedantic than the 
assurance that news from an affectionate re- 
lation is weighed in the balance against 
the works of Pliny and Cicero? Such an 
allusion shows a mind absorbed in dry stud- 
ies, and even more proud of them than 
pleased with them. It is true that in the 
friendly correspondence of famous people 
we too often detect those follies of the wise 
which Johnson assigned to the last scene 
of life. But, then, these follies may have 
their charm for.us. They may show us 
that great men are not more than men. 
They may make us more contented with 
our own littleness, and more ready to allow 
the merits of those who are not wholly re- 
moved from our appreciation. Besides 
their charm, they have often a valuable les- 
son. It must strengthen our hopes for the 
progress of the world to find that the ar- 
guments employed fifty years ago by per- 
sons to whose judgments some deference 
must be paid, have now become the undis- 
uted property of men with whom it would 
* idle toargue. This, at least, is the mor- 
al we draw from the following letter of 
Hannah More’s, written in 1823 to William 
Wilberforce : — 


‘¢* Our poor are now to be made scholars and 
philosophers. Iam not the champion of igno- 
rance, but I own I am alarmed at the violence 
of the contrast. . . . . The poor must not 
only read English, but ancient history, and even 
the sciences are to be laid open to them. Now, 
not to inquire where would they get the money, 
—I ask, where would a labouring man get the 
time? Time is the fortune of a poor man; and 
as to what they would gain from Grecian his- 
tory, why, they would learn that the meanest 
citizen of Athens could determine on the merits 
of a tragedy of Euripides; to do which they 
must always live in a playhouse, as, indeed, 
they almost always did; they were such critics 
in language as to detect a foreign accent in a 
great philosopher, &c.—and yet history does 
not speak of a more turbulent, unmanageable, 
profligate people. . . + If you are not 
quite tired of me and my senilities, I will pro- 
ceed to a few facts to illustrate my theory. Not 
bd the great national schools, but in the 
ittle paltry cottage seminaries of three-pence a 
week, I hear of the most ridiculous instances of 
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the affectation of literature. A poor little girl 
of this stamp was in my room one day when a 
gentleman was sitting with me. He asked her 
what she was reading at school. ‘* Oh, Sir, the 
whole circle of the sciences !’? —*‘ Indeed !”’ 
said he; ‘* that must be a very work !°°—— 
‘* No, Sir; it is a very little book, it cost half a 
crown.’’ My friend smiled, and lamented that 
what was of such easy attainment had cost 
him so much time and money. I asked » 
little girl, a servant’s child, the other day, 
what she was reading, and if she could say her 
Catechism. ‘‘ Oh, no, Madam, I am learning 
Syntax!’ WhatI am going to add, you will 
think an exaggeration, if not an invention, but 
it is a literal fact. A girl in the next parish be- 
ing asked what she learnt, answered, ‘‘ I learns 
gogarphy, and the harts and senses.’ In many 
schools, I am » Writing and accounts 
are taught on Sundays. This is a regular ap- 
prenticeship to sin. He who is taught arithme- 
tic when a boy will, when a man, open his shop 
ona Sunday. Now, in my poor judgment, ail 
this has a revolutionary as well as irreligious 
tendercy; and the misfortune is, that the grow- 
ing ultraism on the side of learning, falsely s0 
called, will irritate and inflame the old bigotry, 
which hugged absolute ignorance ag hidden 
treasure, not to be parted with; while the sober 
measure of Christian instruction which lies be- 
tween the two extremes will be rejected by both 


parties.’ > 


From The Economist. 


Byeways in Palestine. By James Finn, 
M. 4 A.'S., late Her Majesty’s Consul 

for Jerusalem and Palestine. James 

Nisbet and Co., 21 Berners street. 


We have no doubt that Mr. Finn en- 
joyed his travels among the Byeways of the 
Hol Land as much as he tells us he did, 
but he has not the faculty of reproducing 
his enjoyment for the benefit of his readers. 
A more conscientiously dull book has sel- 
dom fallen to our lot to notice, yet there is 
a good deal in it ‘that might have been 
made interesting, and that even now is 
worth seeking out at the expense of a few 
yawns of weariness over the tedium of the 
task. Its object is best shown by some 
words in the preface, which will also serve 
as a specimen of the point of view from 
which the author looks at his subject and 
of his style of treatment : — 


These notices will show that the land is one of 
remarkable fertility wherever cultivated, even 
in a slight degree, — witness the vast wheat- 
plains of the South,—and is one of extreme 
beauty, — witness the green hill country of the 
North, —although such qualities are by no 
means confined to those districts. Thus it is 
not necessary, it is not just, that believers in the 
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Bible, in order to hold fast their confidence in 
its predictions for the future, should rush into 
the extreme of pronouncing the Holy Land to 
be cursed in its present capabilities. It is verily 
and indeed cursed in its Government and in its 
want of population; but still the soil is that of 
** a land which the Lord thy God careth for.’’ 
There is a deep meaning in the words ‘ The 
Earth is the Lord’s,’’ when applied to that pe- 
culiar country; for it is a reserved property, an 
estate in abeyance, and not even in a subor- 
dinate sense can it be the fief of the men whom 
it eats up. Ihave seen enough to convince me 
that astonishing will be the amount of its pro- 
duce, and the rapidity also when the obstacles 
now existing are removed. 


It is to this part of his notes of travel 
that we shall confine ourselves. The pro- 
ductive capabilities of this once fertile, but 
now all but desert land; the archeological 
investigations do not strike us as of great 
value though in his wanderings Mr. Finn 
came across many curious relics of antiqui- 
ty, such as that of the ‘‘ Syrian Stone- 
henge,” near Sarepta (now Sarafend), 
**certainly of earlier period than any 
Greek or Roman architecture in the coun- 

.” His records of his various journeys 
are dull in the extreme, the fault of a want 
of literary ability, not of any lack of pic- 
turesque and varied incidents. There can 
be no monotony at least in travelling in a 
country where villages spring up and van- 
ish in a year or two. ‘‘ At one time Fool- 
ah” (in the plain of Esdraelon) was a heap 
of ruins, while its neighbour Afoolah had 
its residents ; on my next visit it was Fool- 
ah rebuilt and the other a heap of over- 
thrown stones; or next time both of them 
lying in utter silence and desertion.” The 
author tried his hand at the construction of 
a village near to a summer residence — (if 
a cottage of rough stones with tents for 
sleeping in, a kitchen built out of a mud 
wall and branches of trees, and an ancient 
sepulchre for a summer house, the whole 

rched on a hill-side on the way from 

erusalem to Hebron, deserves so high 
sounding aname). ‘A friend, of whom I 
hope to speak more in another time and 
place, superintended for me the rebuilding 
of an ancient Biblical village that lay a 
heap and a desolation, and cleared out its 
spring of water, which, by being choked up 
with rubbish, made its way unseen under- 





ground. It thus became nearly as copious 
as that alongside of Solomon’s Pools. I) 
gathered people into the village, vineyards | 
were planted, crops were sown and reaped 
there, taxes were paid to the Government, | 
and the vicinity, which previously had been | 
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road, became perfectly secure. On one of 
my visits, a list was presented to me of 
pinety-eight inhabitants where a year-and- 
a-half before there was not one. Home- 
steads were rebuilt; the people possessed 
horned cattle and flocks of sheep and 
goats, as well as beehives. I saw women 
grinding at the mill, and at one of the 
oors a cat and a kitten; all was going on 
prosperously. Purer pleasure I never felt 
than when in riding occasionally with our 
children we saw the threshing of wheat and 
barley in progress, and heard the women 
singing, or the little children shouting at 
their games. Sixty cows used-to be driven 
at noon to drink at the spring. We re- 
turned to Jerusalem on the 21st of Octo- 
ber, and on the 28th of November that vil- 
lage was again a mass of ruins, — the 
houses demolished, — the people dispersed, 
—their newly sown corn and the vineyards 
ploughed over, —the fine spring of water 
choked up once more, — and my Australian 
trees planted there torn up by the roots. 
All this was allowed to be done within nine 
miles of Jerusalem to gratify persons en- 
gaged in an intrigue which ended in deeds 
ar worse than this.” The author may tru- 
ly say this country is cursed in its Govern- 
ment. Under a settled and just if stern 
rule, this experiment proves what the peo- 
ple and soil are capable of effecting. 

We will give a few extracts from differ- 
ent parts of his book illustrative of the 
writer’s theory of the productiveness of the 
soil under even its present mode of cultiva- 
tion : — 


In one place (on the Philistine plain), I re- 
marked some hundred yards square of fine 
oats. This was surprising, as I knew that oats 
are not cultivated in Palestine. The people as- 
sured me that they were of excellent quality; 
and as the name ‘‘ Khafeer ’’ seemed to be well 
known, it seems difficult to understand that oats 
have not been at some time cultivated in that 
part of the country. With respect to its Arabic 
name, it is worth notice how near it is to the 
German name ‘‘Hafer’’ for oats. Wetzstein 
has since found wild oats growing on the N.E. 
of the Haurn.... . All the plain and the 
low hills formed one waving sheet of corn with- 
out divisions or trees; and often, as we had no 
tracks for guidance, we had to take sight of 
some object on the horizon and work straight 
towards it. It was amid such a wonderful 
profusion that Bamson let loose the foxes or 
jackals with firebrands, taking revenge on the 
Philistines, and he called it ‘‘ doing them a dis- 
pleasure !”’ I have seen from Jerusalem the 
smoke of corn burning, which had accidentally 
taken fire in this very district. . .. . Anoth- 
er hour brought us to Asdood (Ashdod) of the 
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notorious for robberies on the Hebron | Philistines, with Atna and Bait Duris on 
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‘our left. Ido not’ know where in all the Hol: 
Land I have seen such excellent agriculture o: 
grain, olive trees, and orchards of fruit, as here 
in Ashdod. The fields would do credit to English | 
farming, the tall, healthy, and cleanly popula-| 
tion wore perfectly white though rather coarse | 
dresses, and carried no guns, only the short} 
sword called the Khanjar. We rested in an| 
orchard beneath a large mulberry tree, the fruit 
of which was just setting, and the adjacent pome- 
granate trees shone in their glazed foliage and 
bright scarlet blossoms, the hedges of prickly 
pear were bursting into yellow fruit, palm trees 
rising beyond, the sky was of deep sapphire 
brilliancy, and the sun delightfully hot. 

In a footnote our author tells us that 
‘since that journey I have been told by 
the country people that between Gaza and 
Beersheba it is the practice to sow wheat 
very thinly indeed, and to expect every 
seed to ape: thirty to fifty stalks, and 
every stalk to give forty seeds.” 

A land which can bear forty, fifty, or an 
hundredfold after this fashion, is not yet 
without hopes of future prosperity, when- 
ever the incubus of Turkish rule (if ever 
that golden time for Palestine is to arrive) 
shall be removed. 


From The Glasgow Christian News. 
BARNES’ NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 

Tr is with feelings tinged with sorrow that we 
direct attention to this work from the pen of one 
of the most useful servants of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The name of Albert Barnes is a house- 
hold name on both sides of the Atlantic, and it 
is respected and beloved wherever known. He 
who bears it has no enemies and a multitude of 
friends. His works are numerous, and they 
have aimed at the highest of all ends, the un- 
folding the meaning of the word of God. He 
has sent out more than half a million of volumes 
of Commentary on the Scriptures in his native 
land, and as many, if not more, in Great Britain. 
And now we are assured by himself that his 
work is done. He has reached that condition in 
life when he must needs lay down his unwearied | 
pen, and wait the call of the Master. . . . There 
is something appropriate in closing a long life’s 
work such as that of Albert Barnes with ‘ Notes | 
on the Book of Psalms.’ It requires many qual- 
ifications to expound the Songs of Zion, and 
amongst some of the most essential are 
which alone can be possessed through experi- 
ence. The Psalms are great deeps into which 
the mature and the mellowed alone can descend, 
to bring to the surface the rich truth which they 
contain. No young man, except in a high spir- 
itual state, should attempt to expound the 
Psalms as a whole. His wing may be so strong 
as to carry him high enough and hold him up 
long enough ata time to survey a small corner 
of this marvellous field of inspiration, but a 
comprehensive survey for such an one is not pos- 
sible. The real Christian soul who has had ‘its | 
sins and its sorrows, its darkness and its light, | 
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its sight of the righteousness as well as of the 


m of God— who has wept as well as re- 
joiced, is alone furnished With what is needéd 


to expound the forms of , se by which, for 
ages, the members of the Church of the livi 
God have expressed their fears, reverence, anc 
love to the Hearer of praise, and the Answerer 
of prayer. Such an one is gur author. He is& 
man who by natural talent, culture, and experi- 
ence is Somewhat well-fitted for the task he has 
undertaken. For twelve long years he has de- 
voted himself to this undertaking, and we are 
mistaken if this his last work will not be reck- 
oned among the best, if not the best book which 
has proceeded from his pen. 


Tue Rev. Albert Barnes is the author of a 
series of Critical, Explanatory, and Practical 
Notes on the Book of Psalms (Harpers), to be 
finished in three volumes, the first of which is 
just published, The preparation of the work has 
been carried on at intervals for the last twelve 
years, and Mr. Barnes now offers it as the com- 
pletion of his Commentaries on the Scriptures. 
From any attempt to carry the undertaking fur- 
ther he is debarred by failing eye-sight. ‘he vol- 
ume before us opens with a brief introduction on 
the history of this collection of sacred songs. 
Not many more than half the number are ascribed 
to David, the rest having been composed by va- 
rious authors, The period within which the dif- 
ferent Psalms were produced extends from the 
time of Moses to the return of the Jews from the 
captivity of Babylon, or later. The character of 
the book gives evidence that it is composed of 
several separate collections, probably made at 
different epochs, and finally combined for use in 
public worship. The first collection is formed 
entirely of the Psalms of David, while the other 
four consist principally of songs by other poets, 
many being entirely anonymous. Theformation 
of the Psalter or assembling of the whole book 
is ascribed by the Jewish Talmud to King David; 
but the more modern date of many of the Psalms 
contradicts the assertion. The received opinion 
among modern critics is, that the general collet- 
tion was made by Ezra about 450 years before 
Christ. In Mr. Barnes’s work the Psalms are 
printed, each verse by itself, on the top of the 
page, the remainder being occupied by copious 
notes and comments, Every point in which the 
translation diifers from the original, or fails 
to convey the full meaning, is minutely ex- 
plained, and descriptions are given of all local 
incidents and customs which in any way affect 
the sense. Mr. Barnes also takes the opporta- 
nity to point out the moral and religious lessons 
conveyed in the text, and to exhibit its beauties of 
feeling and expression. With these volumes, if 
they are indeed to be the last, Mr. Barnes will 


| bring to @ close a long and eminent course of l#- 


bors in the field of religious literature. For 
many years his works have been widely cirow- 
lated, and his unusual abibity has been constantly 
and fervently exercised in the support of evan 
gelical Christianity. New York Sun. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
LADY BALDOCK DORS NOT SEND A CARD. 


Lapy Bapocr’s house in Berkeley 
> was very stately,—a large house 
th five front windows in a row, and a big 
door, and a huge square hall, and a fat por- 
ter in a ro ped chair ;—but it was 
dingy and dull, and could not have been 
agg for the last ten years, or furnished 
for the last twenty. Nevertheless, Lady 
Baldock had ** evenings,” and le went 
to them, —thongh not such a crowd of peo- 
ple as would go to the evenings of Lady Glen- 
cora. Now Mr. Phineas Finn had not been 
asked to the evenings of Lady Baldock for 
the present season, and the reason was 
after this wise. 

**Yes, Mr. Finn;” Lady Baldock had 
said to her daughter, who, early in the 
spring, was pre | the cards. ‘‘ You 
may send one to Mr. Finn, certainly.” 

**T don’t know that he is very nice,” 
said Augusta Boreham, whose eyes at 
Saulsby had been sharper perhaps than her 
mother’s, and who had her suspicions. 

But Lady Baldock did not like interfer- 
ence from her daughter. ‘‘ Mr. Finn, cer- 
tainly,” shecontinued. ‘‘ They tell me that 
he is a very rising young man, and he sits 
for Lord Brentford’s borough. Of course 
he is a Radical, but we cannot help. that. 
All the rising young men are Radicals now. 
I thought him very civil at Saulsby.” 

*« But, mamma we 

“Well!” 

** Don’t you think that he is a little too 
free with Violet?” 

** What on earth do you mean, Augusta?” 

‘*Have you not fancied that he is —~— 
fond of her?” 

‘** Good gracious, no!” 

“*T think he is. And I have sometimes 
fancied that she is fond of him, too.” 

** T don’t believe a word of it, Augusta, — 
not a word. I should have seen it if it was 
so. Iam very sharp in seeing such things. 
They never escape me. Even Violet would 
not be such a fool as that. Send him a 
card, and if he comes [I shall soon see.” 
Miss Boreham quite understood her mother, 
though she could never master her, — and 
the card was prepared. Miss Boreham 
. could never master her mother by her own 
efforts ; but it was, I think, by a little in- 
trigue on her part that Lady Baldock was 
mastered, and, indeed, altogether cowed, in 
reference to our hero, and that this victory 
was gained on that very afternoon in time 
to prevent the sending of the card. 

hen the mother and daughter were at 
tea, before dinner, Lord Baldock came into 
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the room, and, after a been patted 
and praised by his mother, he took up all 
the cards out of a china bowl and ran his 
eyes over them. ‘‘ Lord Fawn!” he said; 
‘‘the greatest ass in all London! Lady 
Hartletop! you know she won't come.” 
‘* I don’t see why she shouldn’t come,” said 
Lady Baldock ; — ‘‘ a mere country clergy- 
man’s daughter! ” ‘‘ Julius Cesar Conway ; 
—a at friend of mine, and therefore he 
always blackballs my other friends at the 
club. Lord Chiltern; I thought you were 
at daggers drawn with Lord Chiltern,” 
‘* They say he is going to be reconciled to 
his father, Gustavus, and I do it for Lord 
Brentford’s sake. And he won’t come, so 
it does not signify. And I do believe that 
Violet has really refused him.” ‘* You are 
= right about his not coming,” said 

ord Baldock, continuing to read the cards ; 
‘*Chiltern certainly won’t come. Count 
Sparrowsky ;—I wonder what you know 
about Sparrowsky that you should ask him 
here.” ‘* He is asked about, Gustavus; he 
is indeed,” pleaded Lady Baldock. ‘‘I be- 
lieve that Sparrowsky is a penniless adven- 
turer. Monk; well, he is a Cabinet 
Minister. Sir Gregory Greeswing; you 
mix your people nicely at any rate. Sir 
Gregory Greeswing is the most old-fash- 
ioned Tory in England.” ‘‘ Of course we 
are not political, Gustavus.” ‘‘ Phineas 
Finn. They come alternately,— one and 
one.” 

‘*Mr. Finn is asked everywhere, Gus- 
tavus.” 

**T don’t doubt it. They say he is a very 
ae sort of fellow. They say also that 

iolet has found that out as well as other 

eople.” 

** What do you mean, Gustavus ? ” 

**T mean that everybody is saying that 
this Phineas Finn is going to set himself up 
in the world by marrying your niece. He 
is quite right to try it on, if he has a 
chance.” : 

‘*T don’t think he would be right at all,” 
said Lady Baldock with much energy. ‘‘I 
think he would be og a ee 
wrong. - They say he’s the son of an Iris 
doctor, and that he hasn’t a shilling in the 
world.” 

‘**That is just why he should be right. 
What is such a man to do, but to <7 
money? He’s a deuced good-looking fel- 
low, too, and will be sure to do it.” 

‘*He should work for his money in the city, 
then, or somewhere there. But I don’t be- 
lieve it, Gustavus; I don’t indeed.” 

“Very well. I only tell you what | 
hear. The fact is that he and Chiltern 
have already quarrelled about her. If I 
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were to tell you that they have been over to 
Holland together and fought a duel about 
her, you wouldn't believe that.” 

**Fought a duel about Violet! People 
don’t fight duels new, and | should not be- 
lieve it.” 

**Very well. 
Mr. Finn.” 
left the room. 

Lady Baldock sat in silence for some time 
toasting her toes at the fire, and Augusta 
Boreham®*sat by, waiting for orders. 
felt pretty nearly sure that new orders 
would be givenif she did not herself inter- 
fere. ‘* You had better put by that card 
for the present, my dear,” said Lady Bal- 
dock at last. ‘‘1 will make inquiries. I 
don’t believe a word of what Gustavus has 
said. Idon’t think that even Violet is such 
a fool as that. But if rash and ill-natured 
people have spoken of it, it may be as well 
to be careful.” 

‘*Itis always well to be careful ; is it not, 
mamma ? ” 

**Not but what I think it is very im- 
proper that these things should be said about 
a young woman; and as for the story of the 
duel, I don’t believe a word of it. It is ab- 
surd. I daresay that Gustavus invented it 
at the moment, just to amuse himself.” 

The card of course was not sent, and 


Then send your card to 


And, so saying, Lord Baldock | 


She | 
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| nevertheless would not abandon the pleas- 
|ure of lecturing and teaching. ‘It is my 
|duty,” she would say to herself, ‘and 
| though it be taken in a bad spirit, I will al- 
| ways perform my duty.” So she performed 
| her duty, and asked Violet Effingham some 
few questions respecting Phineas Finn. 
‘¢ My dear,” she said, ‘‘do you remember 
meeting a Mr. Finn at Saulsby ?” 

‘*A Mr. Finn, aunt! Why, he is a par- 
ticular friend of mine. Of course I do, and 
he was at Saulsby. I have met him there 
more than once. Don’t you remember that 
we were riding about together?” 

‘* T remember that he was there, certainly : 
but I did not know that he was a special 
—— friend.” 

‘** Most especial, aunt. A 1, 1 may say; 
— among young men, | mean.” 

Lady Baldock was certainly the most in- 
discreet of old women in such a matter as 
this, and Violet the most provoking of 
young ladies. Lady Baldock, believing 
that there was something to fear, —as, in- 
deed, there was, much to fear, — should 
have been content to destroy the card, and 
to keep the young lady away from the 
young gentleman, if such keeping away 
was possible to her. But Miss Effingham 
was certainly very wrong to speak of any 
young man as being A 1. Fond as I am 





Lady Baldock at any rate put so much faith | of Miss Effingham, I cannot justify her, 
in her son’s story as to make her feel it to| and must acknowledge that she used the 
be her duty to interrogate her niece on the | most offensive phrase she could find, on 


subject. Lady Baldock at this period of 
her life was certainly not free from fear of 
Violet Effingham. In the numerous en- 
counters which took place between them, 
the aunt seldom gained that amount of vic- 
tory which would have completely satisfied 
her spirit. She longed to be dominant over 
her niece as she was dominant over her 
daughter; and when she found that she 
missed such supremacy, she longed to tell 
Violet to depart from out her borders, and 
be no longer niece of hers. But had she 
ever done so, Violet would have gone at 
the instant, and then terrible things would 
have followed. There is a satisfaction in 
turning out of doors a nephew or niece who 


is pecuniarily dependent, but when the | 


youthful relative is richly endowed, the sat- 
isfaction is much diminished. It is the duty 
of a guardian, no doubt, to look after the 
ward ; but if this cannot be done, the ward’s 
money should at least be held with as close a 
fist as possible. But Lady Baldock, though 
she knew that she would be sorely wounded, 
ked about on her old body with the sharp 
ances of disobedience, and struck with the 
cruel swords of satire, if she took upon her- 
self to scold or even to question Violet, 
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purpose to annoy her aunt. 

‘* Violet,” said Lady Baldock, bridling 
jup, ‘‘1 never heard such a word before 
| from the lips of a young lady.” 

“Not as A 1? I thought it simply 
| meant very good.” 

‘*A 1 is a nobleman,” said Lady Bal- 

dock. ¥ 

‘*No, aunt; —A 1 is a ship,—a ship 
| that is very good,” said Violet. 
| ** And do you mean to say that Mr. Finn 
| is, — is, — is, — very good?” 

‘Yes, indeed. You ask Lord Brent- 
| ford, and Mr. Kennedy. You know he 
| saved poor Mr. Kennedy from being throt- 
| tled in the streets.” 

‘*« That has nothing to do with it. A po- 
| liceman might have done that.” 

‘* Then he would have been A 1 of po- 
licemen, —though A 1 does not mean a 
policeman.” 

‘‘He would have done his duty, and so 
perhaps did Mr. Finn.” 

‘Of course he did, aunt. It couldn't 
have been his duty to stand by and see Mr. 
Kennedy throttled. And he nearly killed 
one of the men, and took the other prison- 
er with his own hands. And he made a 
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beautiful speech the other day. I read 
every word of it. Iam so glad he’s a Lib- 
eral. I do like young men to be Liber- 
als.” Now Lord Baldock was a Tory, as 
had been all the Lord Baldocks, — since 
the first who had been bought over from 
the Whigs in the time of George III. at the 
cost of a barony.” 

‘** You have nothing to do with politics, 
Violet.” 

** Why shouldn’t I have something to do 
with politics, aunt?” 

** And I must tell you that your name is 
being very unpleasantly mentioned in con- 
nection with that of this young man be- 
eause of your indiscretion.” 

**What indiscretion?” Violet, as she 
made her demand for a more direct accusa- 
tion, stood quite upright before her aunt, 
looking the old woman full in the face, — 
almost with her arms akimbo. 

** Calling him A 1, Violet.” 

**People have been talking about me 
and Mr. Finn, because I just now, at this 
very moment, called him Al to you! If 
you want to scold me about anything, aunt, 
do find out something less ridiculous than 
that.” 

**Tt was most improper language, — and 
if you used it to me, | am sure you would 
to others.” 

** To what others?” 

**To Mr. Finn, —and those sort of peo- 

le.” 

** Call Mr. Finn A 1 to his face! Well, 
—upon my honour I don’t know why I 
should not. Lord Chiltern says he rides 
beautifully, and if we were talking about 
riding I might do so.” 

‘** You have no business to talk to Lord 
Chiltern about Mr. Finn at all.” 

**Have I not? I thought that perhaps 
the one sin might palliate the other. You 
know, aunt, no young lady, let her be ever 
so ill-disposed, can marry two objectiona- 
ble young men, —at the same time.” 

**T said nothing about your marrying 
Mr. Finn.” 

*«Then, aunt, what did you mean ? ” 

**1 meant that you should not allow 
yourself to be talked of with an adventurer, 


a@ young man without a shilling, a person | 
| fainéant; a make-believe clause,—so said 


who has come from nobody knows where in 
the bogs of Ireland.” 

** But you used to ask him here.” 

**Yes,—as long as he knew his place. 
Bat I shall not do so again. And I must 
beg you to be circumspect.” 

** My dear aunt, we may as well under- 
stand each other. I will not be cireum- 
apect, as you call it. And if Mr. Finn 
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liked him well enough, I would take him, 
— even though he had been dug right out 
ofa bog. Not only because I liked him, — 
mind! If I were unfortunate enough to 
like a man who was nothing, I would re- 
fuse him in spite of my liking — because he 
was nothing. But this young man is not 
nothing. Mr. Finn is a fine fellow, and if 
there were no other reason to prevent my 
marrying him than his being the son of a 
doctor, and coming out of the bogs, that 
would not do so. NowI have madea clean 
breast to you as regards Mr. Finn; and if 
you do not like what I’ve said, aunt, you 
must acknowledge that you have brought it 
on yourself.” 

Lady Baldock was left for a time speech- 
less. But no card was sent to Phineas 
Finn. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
PROMOTION, 


ParneEas got no card from Lady Bal- 
dock, but one morning he received a note 
from Lord Brentford which was of more 
importance to him than any card could 
have been. At this time, bit by bit, the 
Reform Bill of the day had nearly made its 
way through the committee, but had been 
so mutilated as to be almost impossible of 
recognition by its progenitors. And there 
was still a clause or two as to the re-ar- 
rangement of seats, respecting which it was 
known that there would be a combat, — 
probably combats, — carried on after the 
internecine fashion. There was a certain 
clipping of counties to be done, as to 
which it was said that Mr. Daubeny had 
declared that he would not yield till he 
was made to do so by the brute force of 
majorities ; — and there was another clause 
for the drafting of certain superfluous 
members from little boroughs, and bestow- 
ing them on populous towns at which they 
were much wanted, respecting which Mr. 
Turnbull had proclaimed that the clause as 
it now stood was a fainéant clause, capable 
of doing, and intended to do, no good in 
the proper direction ; a clause put into the 
bill to gull ignorant folk who had not eyes 
enough to recognise the fact that it was 


Mr. Turnbull, — to be detested on that ac- 
count by every true reformer worse than the 
old Philistine bonds and Tory figments of 
representation, as to which there was at 
least no hypocritical pretence of popular 
fitness. Mr. Turnbull had been very loud 
and very angry,—had talked much of 


| demonstrations among the people, and had 


asked me to marry him to-morrow, and if I| almost threatened the House. The House 
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in its present mood did not fear any dem- 
onstrations, — but it did fear that Mr. 
Turnbull might help Mr. Daubeny, and 
that Mr. Daubeny might help Mr. Turn- 
bull. It was now May, —the middle of 
May,—and ministers, who had been at 
work on their Reform Bill ever since the 
beginning of the session, were becoming 
weary of it. And then, should these odious 
clauses escape the threatened Turnbull- 
Daubeny alliance,— then there was the 
House of Lords! ‘‘ What a pity we can’t 
pass our bills at the Treasury, and have 
done with them!” said Laurence Fitzgib- 
bon. ‘* Yes, indeed,” replied Mr. Ratler. 
«For myself, I was never so tired of a ses- 
sion in my life. I wouldn’t go through it 
again to be made, —no, not to be made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 

Lord Brentford’s note to Phineas Finn 
was as follows: — 


“ House of Lords, 16th May, 186-. 
** My pear Mr. Finn, 


** You are no doubt aware that Lord Bo- 
sanquet’s death has taken Mr. Mottram into 
the Upper House, and that as he was Under 
Secretary for the Colonies, and as the Un- 
der Secretary must be in the Lower House, 
the vacancy must be filled up.” The heart 
of Phineas Finn at this moment was almost 
in his mouth. Not only to be selected for 
political employment, but to be selected at 
once for an office so singularly desirable! 
Under Secretaries, he fancied, were paid 
two thousand a year. What would Mr. 
Low say now? But his great triumph soon 
received a check. ‘‘Mr. Mildmay has 
spoken to me on the subject,” continued the 
letter, ‘‘ and informs me that he has offered 
the place at the colonies to his old support- 
er, Mr. Laurence Fitzgibbon.” Laurence 
Fitzgibbon! ‘I am inclined to think that 
he could not have done better, as Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon has shown great zeal for his party. 
This will vacate the Irish seat at the Treas- 
ury Board, and I am commissioned by Mr. 
Mildmay to offer it to you. Perhaps you 
will do me the pleasure of calling on me 
to-morrow between the hours of eleven and 
twelve, 

‘* Yours very sincerely, 
‘* BRENTFORD.” 


Phineas was himself surprised to find that 
his first feeling on reading this letter was 


ane of dissatisfaction. Here were his gold- 
en hopes about to be realised,— hopes as 
to the realisation of which he had been quite 
despondent twelve months ago, — and yet 
he was uncomfortable because he was to be 
postponed to Laurence Fitzgibbon. Had 
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the new Under Secretary been a man whom 
he had not known, whom he had not learned 
to look down upon as inferior to himself, he 
would not have minded it, —would have 
been full of joy at the promotion proposed 
for himself. But Laurence Fitzgibbon was 
such a poor creature, that the idea of filling 
a place from which Laurence had risen was 
distasteful to him. ‘‘ It seems to be alla 
matter of favour and convenience,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘ without any reference to the 
service.” His triumph would have been 
so complete had Mr. Mildmay allowed him 
to go into the higher place at one leap. 
Other men who had made themselves useful 
had done so. In the first hour after receiv- 
ing Lord Brentford’s letter, the idea of be- 
coming a Lord of the Treasury was almost 
displeasing to him. He had an idea that 
junior lordships of the Treasury were gen- 
erally bestowed on young members whom 
it was convenient to secure, but who were 
not good at doing any thing. There was a 
moment in which he thought that he would 
refuse to be made a junior lord. 

But during the night cooler reflections 
told him that he had been very wrong. He 
had taken up politics with the express de- 
sire of getting his foot upon a rung of the 
ladder of promotion, and now, in his third 
session, he was about to be successful. 
Even as a junior lord he would have a thou- 
sand a year; and how long might he have 
sat in chambers, and have wandered about 
Lincoln’s Inn, and have loitered in the 
courts striving to look as though he had 
business, before he would have earned a 
thousand a year! Even as a junior lord he 
could make himself useful, and when once | 
he should be known to be a good working 
man, promotion would come to him. No 
ladder can be mounted without labour; but 
this ladder was now open above his head, 
and he already had his foot upon it. 

At half-past eleven he was with Lord 
Brentford, who received him with the bland- 
est smile and a pressure of the hand which 
was quite cordial. ‘‘ My dear Finn,” he 
said, ‘‘ this gives me the most sincere pleas- 
ure, —the greatest pleasure in the world. 
Our connection together at Loughton of 
course makes it doubly agreeable to me.” 

“*T cannot be too grateful to you, Lord 
Brentford.” 

‘“*No, no; no, no. It is all your own 
doing. When Mr. Mildmay asked me 
whether I did not think you the most prom- 
ising of the youny members on our side ‘in 
your House, I certainly did say that I quite 
t}concurred. But I should be taking too 
much on myself, I should be acting dishon- 
estly, if I were to allow you to imagine that 
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it was my proposition. Had he asked me 
to recommend, I should have named you; 
that I say frankly. But he did not. He 
did not. Mr. Mildmay named you himself. 
‘ Do you think,’ he said, ‘that your friend 
Finn would join us at the Treasury?’ I 
told him that I did think so. ‘ And do you 
not think,’ said he, ‘ that it would be a use- 
ful appointment ?’ Then I ventured to say 
that I had no doubt whatever on that point ; 
— that I knew you well enough to feel con- 
fident that you would lend a strength to the 
Liberal Government. Then there were a 
few words said about your seat, and I was 
commissioned to write to you. That was 
all.” 

Phineas was grateful, but not too grate- 
ful, and bore himself very well in the inter- 
view. He explained to Lord Brentford that 
of course it was his object to serve the 
country, — and to be paid for his services, 
— and that he considered himself to be very 
fortunate to be selected so early in his ca- 
reer for parliamentary place. He would 
endeavour to do his duty, and could safely 
say of himself that he did not wish to eat 
the bread of idleness. As he made this as- 
sertion, he thought of Laurence Fitzgibbon. 
Laurence Fitzgibbon had eaten the bread 
of idleness, and yet he was promoted. But 
ord Brentford 


Phineas said nothing to 
about his idle friend. When he had made 
his little speech he asked a question about 
the borough. 

‘*T have already ventured to write a letter 
to my agent at Loughton, telling him that 
you have accepted office, and that you will 


be shortly there again. He will see Short- 
ribs and arrange it. But if I were you I 
should write to Shortribs and to Grating, 
— after I had seen Mr. Mildmay. Of course 
you will not mention my name.” And the 
Earl looked very grave as he uttered this 
caution. 

** Of course I will not,” said Phineas. 

**T do not think you will find any diffi- 
culty about the seat,” said the peer. ‘* There 
never has been any difficulty at Loughton 
yet. I must say that for them. And if we 
can scrape through with Clause 72 we shall 
be all right;— shall we not?” This was 
the clause as to which so violent an opposi- 
tion was expected from Mr. Turnbull, —a 
clause as to which Phineas himself had felt 
that he would hardly know how to support 
the Government, in the event of the com- 
mittee being pressed to a division upon it. 
Could he, an ardent reformer, a reformer at 
heart, — could he say that such a borough 
as Loughton should be spared ;—that the 
arrangement by which Shortribs and Grat- 
ing had sent him to Parliament, in obedi- 
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ence to Lord Brentford’s orders, was in due 
accord with the theory of a representative 
legislature? In what respect had Gatton 
and old Sarum been worse than Loughton ? 
Was he not himself false to his principle in 
sitting for such a borough as Loughton ? 
He had spoken to Mr. Monk, and Mr. Monk 
had told him that Rome was not built ina 
day, —and had told him also that good 
things were most valued and were most val- 
uable when they came by instalments. But 
then Mr. Monk himself enjoyed the satis- 
faction of sitting for a popular constituency. 
He was not personally pricked in the con- 
science by his own parliamentary position. 
Now, however, — now that Phineas had 
consented to join the Government, any such 
considerations as these must be laid aside. 
He could no longer be a free agent, or even 
a free thinker. He had been quite aware 
of this, and had taught himself to under- 
stand that members of Parliament in the 
direct service of the Government were ab- 
solved from the necessity of free-thinking. 
Individual free-thinking was incompatible 
with the position of a member of the Gov- 
ernment, and unless such abnegatioa were 
practised, no Government would be possi- 
ble. It was of course a man’s duty to bind 
himself together with no other men but those 
with whom, on matters of general policy, 
he could agree heartily ; — but having found 
that he could so agree, he knew that it 
would be his duty as a subaltern to vote as 
he was directed. It would trouble his con- 
science less to sit for Loughton and vote 
for an objectionable clause as a member of 
the Government, than it would have done 
to give such a vote as an independent mem- 
ber. In so resolving, he thought that he 
was simply acting in accordance with the 
acknowledged rules of parliamentary gov- 
ernment. And therefore, when Lord Brent- 
ford spoke of Clause 72, he could answer 
pleasantly, ‘‘ I think we shall carry it; and, 
you see, in getting it through committee, if 
we can carry it by one, that is as good asa 
hundred. That's the comfort of close-fight- 
ing in committee. In the open House we 
are almost as much beaten by a narrow ma- 
jority as by a vote against us.” 

‘+ Just so; just so,” said Lord Brentford, 
delighted to see that his young pupil, — as 
he regarded him, — understood so well the 
system of parliamentary management. ‘* By- 
the-bye, Finn, have you seen Chiltern late- 
1 , D ” . 
a Not quite lately,” said Phineas, blush- 
ing u to his eyes. 

‘«Or beard from him ?” 

‘““No;—nor heard from him. When 
last I heard of him he was in Brussels.” 
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‘* Ah, —yes; he is somewhere on the 
Rhine now. I thought that as you were so 
intimate, perhaps you corresponded with 
him. Have you heard that we have ar- 
ranged about Lady Laura’s money ?” 

‘*T have heard. Lady Laura has told 
me.” 

*“*T wish he would return,” said Lord 
Brentford sadly, — almost solemnly. ‘* As 
that great difficulty is over, | would receive 
him willingly, and make my house pleasant 
to him, if [can doso. I am most anxious 
that he should settle, and marry. Could 

you not write to him?” Phineas, not dar- 
ing to tell Lord Brentford that he had quar- 
relled with Lord Chiltern, — feeling that if 
he did so everything would go wrong, — 
said that he would write to Lord Chiltern. 

As he went away he felt that he was bound 
to get an answer from Violet Effingham. If 
it should be necessary, he was willing to 
break with Lord Brentford on that matter, 
—even though such breaking should lose 
him his borough and his place ;— but not 
on any other matter. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


PHINEAS AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Oovr hero’s friends were, I think, almost 
more elated by our hero’s promotion than 
was our hero himself. He never told him- 
self that it was a great thing to be a junior 
lord of the Treasury, though he acknowl- 
edged to himself that to have made a success- 
ful beginning was a very great thing. But 
his friends were loud in their congratulations, 
— or condolements as the case might be. 

He had his interview with Mr. Mildmay, 
and, after that, one of his first steps was to 
inform Mrs. Bunce that he must change his 
lodgings. ‘The truth is, Mrs. Bunce, not 
that I want anything better; but that a bet- 
ter position will be advantageous to me, 
and that I can afford to pay for it.” Mrs. 
Bunce acknowledged the truth of the argu- 
ment, with her apron up to her eyes. ‘I’ve 
got to be so fond of looking after you, Mr. 
Finn! I have indeed,” said Mrs. Bunce. 
‘It is not just what you pays like, because 
another party will pay as much. But we’ve 
got so used to you, Mr. Finn, —haven’t 
we?” Mrs. Bunce was probably not aware 
herself that the comeliness of her lodger had 
pleased her feminine eye, and touched her 

feminine heart. Had anybody said that 


Mrs. Bunce was in love with Phineas, the | 


scandal would have been monstrous. And 


yet it was so, —after a fashion. And Bunce | 


knew it, —after his fashion. ‘‘Don’t be 
such an old fool,” he said, ‘‘ crying after 
him because he is six foot high.” ‘I ain't 


he’s dirty or clean. 
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crying after him because he’s six foot high,” 
whined the poor woman ;— ‘‘ but one does 
like old faces better than new, and a gentle- 
man about one’s place is pleasant.” ‘* Gen- 
tlemen be d—d,” said Bunce. But his an- 
ger was excited, not by his wife’s love for 
Phineas, but by the use of an objectionable 
word. 

Bunce himself had been on very friendly 
terms with Phineas, and they two had had 
many discussions on matters of politics, 
Bunce taking up the cudgels always 
for Mr. Turnbull, and generally slipping 
away gradually into some account of 
his own martyrdom. For he had been a 
martyr, having failed in obtaining any re- 
dress against the policeman who had im- 

risoned him so wrongfully. ‘The People’s 

anner had fought for him manfully, and 
therefore there was a little disagreement be- 
tween him and Phineas on the subject of 
that great organ of public opinion. And 
as Mr. Bunce thought that his lodger was 
very wrong to sit for Lord Brentford’s 
borough, subjects were sometimes touched 
which were a little galling to Phineas. 

Touching this promotion, Bunce had noth- 
ing but condolement to offer to the new jun- 
ior lord. ‘‘Oh yes,” said he, in answer to 
an argument from Phineas, ‘‘1 suppose 
there must be lords, as you call ’em ; though 
for the matter of that I can’t see as they is 
of any mortal use.” 

**Wouldn’t you have the Government 
carried on?” 

** Government ! 
must be government. 
the better. 


Well; I suppose there 
But the less of it 
I'm not against government; 
—nor yet against laws, Mr. Finn; though 


the less of them, too, the better. But 
what does these lords do in the Govern- 
ment? Lords indeed! I'll tell you what 
they do, Mr. Finn. They wotes; that’s 
what they do! They wotes hard; black or 
white, white or black. Ain’t that true? 
When you're a ‘lord,’ will you be able to 
wote against Mr. Mildmay to save your 
very soul?” . 

‘“*If it comes to be a question of soul- 
saving, Mr. Bunce, I sha’n’t save my place 
at the expense of my conscience.” 

‘* Not if you knows it, you mean. But 
the worst of it is that a man gets so thick 
into the mud that he don’t know whether 
You'll have to wote as 
you're told, and of course you'll think it’s 
right enough. Ain’t you been among Par- 
liament gents long enough to know that 
that’s the way it goes?” 

** You think no honest man can be a mem- 
ber of the Government?” 

“I don’t say that, but I think honesty’s a 
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deal easier away from ’em. The fact is, 
Mr. Finn, it’s all wrong with us yet, and 
will be till we gets it nigher to the great 
American soe If a poor man gets into 
Parliament, — you'll exc use me, Mr. Finn, 
but I calls you a poor man.’ 

** Certainly, —as a member of Parlia- 
ment I am a very poor man.” 

** Just so, — and coches what do you 
do? You goes and lays yourself out for 
government. I’m not saying as how you're 
anyways wrong. A man has to live. You 
has winning ways, and a good physiognomy 
of your own, and are as bigas a life-guards- 
man.” Phineas as he heard this doubtful 
praise laughed and blushed. ‘* Very well; 
you makes your way with the big wigs, lords 
and earls and them like, and you gets re- 
turned for a rotten borough ;— you'll ex- 
cuse me, but that’s about it, ain’t it ?—and 
then you goes in for government! A man 
may have a mission to govern, such as 
Washington and Cromwell and the like o’ 
them. But when I hears of Mr. Fitzgibbon 
eee why then I says, —d—n it 

nn 


**There must be good and bad you 
know.” 

‘We've got to change a deal yet, Mr. 
Finn, and we'll do it. When a young man 
as has liberal feelings gets into Parliament, 
he shouldn't be snapped up and brought 
into the governing business just because 
he’s poor and wants a salary. They don’t 
do it that way in the States; and they won’t 
do it that way here long. It’s the system as 
I hates, and not you, Mr. Finn. Well, good- 
bye, sir. I hope you'll like the governing 
business, and find it suits your health.” 

These condolements from Mr. Bunce were 
not pleasant, but they set him thinking. 
He felt assured that Bunce and Quintus 
Slide and Mr. Turnbull were wrong. Bunce 
was ignorant. Quintus Slide was dishon- 
est. Turnbull was greedy of popularity. 
For himself, he thought that as a young 
man he was fairly well informed. He knew 
that he meant to be true in his vocation. 
And he was quite sure that the object near- 
est to his heart in politics was not self-ag- 
grandisement, but the welfare of the people 
in general. And yet he could not but agree 
with Bunce that there was something wrong. 
When such men as Laurence Fitzgibbon 
were called upon to act as governors, was it 
not to be expected that the ignorant but 
still intelligent Bunces of the population 
should **d—n it all?” 

On the evening of that day he went up to 
Mrs. Low’s, very sure that he should re- 
ceive some encouragement from her and 
from her husband. She had been angry 
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with him because he had put himself into a 
position in which money must be spent and 
none could be made. The Lows, and es- 
pecially Mrs. Low, had refused to believe 
that any success was within his reach. Now 
that he had succeeded, now that he was in 
receipt of a salary on which he could live 
and save money, he would be sure of sym- 
pathy from his old friends the Lows. 

But Mrs. Low was as severe upon him as 
Mr. Bunce had been, and even from Mr. 
Low he could extract no real comfort. 
**Of course I congratulate you,” said Mr. 
Low coldly. 

‘¢ And you, Mrs. Low? ” 

‘* Well, you know, Mr. Finn, I think you 
have begun at the wrong end. I re 
so before, and I think so still. I suppose 
ought not to say so to a Lord of the Trews. 
ury, but if you ask me, what can I do?” 

‘** Speak the truth out, of course.” 

‘* Exactly. That’s what I must do. 
Well, the truth is, Mr. Finn, that I do not 
think it is a very good opening for a young 
man to be made what they call a Lord of 
the Treasury, — unless he has got a private 
oe you know, to support ‘that kind of 

ife.” 

‘* You see, Phineas, a ministry is such an 
uncertain thing,” said Mr. Low. 

** Of course it’s uncertain ; but as I did go 
into the House, it’s something to have suc- 
ceeded.” 

‘* If you call that success,” said Mrs. 
Low. 

** You did intend to go on with your pro- 
fession,” said Mr. Low. He could not tell 
them that he had changed his mind, and 
that he meant to marry Violet Effingham, 
who would much prefer a parliamentary life 
for her husband to that of a working bar- 
rister. **T suppose that is all given up 
now,” continued Mr. Low. 

‘* Just for the present,” said Phineas. 

‘«*« Yes ; —and for ever I fear,” said Mrs. 
Low. ‘ You'll never go back to real work 
after frittering away your time as a Lord of 
the Treasury. What sort of work must it 
be when just anybody can do it that it suits 
them to lay hold of? But of course a thou- 
sand a year is something, though a man may 
have it for only six months.”’ 

It came out in the course of the evening 
that Mr. Low was going to stand for the 
borough vacated by Mr. Mottram, at which 
it was considered that the Conservatives 
might possibly prevail. ‘* You see, after 
all, Phineas,” said Mr. Low, “ that I am 
following your steps.” 

“Ah; you are going into the House in 
the course of your profession.” 

‘* Just so,” said Mrs. Low. 
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‘* And are taking the first step towards 
being a Tory Attorney-General.” 

‘*'That’s as may be,” said Mr. Low. ‘‘ But 
it’s the kind of thing a man does after twenty 
years of hard work. For myself, I really 
don’t much care whether [I succeed or fail. 
I should like to live to be a Vice-Chan- 
éellor. I don’t mind saying as much as 
that to you. But I’m not at all sure that 
Parliament is the best way to the Equity 
Bench.” 

‘* But it is a grand thing to get into Par- 
liament when you do it by means of your 
profession,” said Mrs, Low. 

Soon after that Phineas took his depart- 
ure from the house, feeling sore and un- 
happy. But on the next morning he was 
received in Grosvenor Place with an amount 
of triumph which went far to compensate 
him. Lady Laura had written to him to 
call there, and on his arrival he found both 
Violet Effingham and Madame Max Goesler 
with his friend. When Phineas entered the 
room his first feeling was one of intense joy 
at seeing that Violet Effingham was present 
there. ‘Then there was one of surprise that 
Madame Max Goesler should make one of 
the little party. Lady Laura had told him 
at Mr. Palliser’s dinner-party that they, in 
Portman Square, had not as yet advanced 
far enough to receive Madame Mx Goes- 
ler,—and yet here was the lady in Mr. 
Kennedy’s drawing-room. Now Phineas 
would have thought it more likely that he 
should find her in Portman Square than in 
Grosvenor Place. The truth was that Ma- 
dame Goesler had been brought by Miss 
Effingham, — with the consent, indeed, of 
Lady Laura, but with a consent given with 
much of hesitation. ‘‘ What are you afraid 
of?” Violet had asked. ‘I am afraid of 
nothing,” Lady Laura had answered ; ‘‘ but 
one has to choose one’s acquaintance in ac- 
cordance with rules which one doesn’t lay 
down very strictly.” ‘*She is a clever 
woman,” said Violet, ‘* and everybody likes 
her; but if you think Mr. Kennedy would 
object, of course you are right.” Then 
Lady Laura had consented, telling herself 
that it was not necessary that she should ask 
her husband’s approval as to every new ac- 
quaintance she might form. At the same time 
Violet had been told that Phineas would be 
there, and so the party had been made up. 

“**See the conquering hero comes,’” 
said Violet, in her cheeriest voice. 

‘*T am so glad Mr. Finn has been made 
a lord of something,” said Madame Max 
Goesler. ‘1 had the pleasure of a long 
political discussion with him the other night, 
and I quite approve of him.” 

‘* We are so much gratified, Mr. Finn,” 
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said Lady Laura. ‘‘ Mr. Kennedy says that 
it is the best appointment they could have 
made, and papa is quite proud about it.” 

*¢ You are Lord Brentford’s member ; are 
you not?” asked Madame Max Goesler. 
This was a question which Phineas did not 
quite like, and which he was obliged to ex- 
cuse by remembering. that the questioner 
had lived so long out of England as to be 
probably ignorant of the myths, and theo- 
ries, and system, and working of the British 
Constitution. Violet Effingham, little as 
she knew of politics, would never have 
asked a question so imprudent. 

But the question was turned off, and 
Phineas, with an easy grace, submitted him- 
self to be petted, and congratulated, and 
purred over, and almost caressed by the 
three ladies. Their good-natured enthusi- 
asm was at any rate better than the satire 
of Bunce, or the wisdom of Mrs. Low. 
Lady Laura had no misgivings as to Phineas 
being fit for governing, and Violet Effing- 
ham said nothing as to the short-lived tenure 
of ministers. Madame Max Goesler, though 
she had asked an indiscreet question, thor- 
oughly appreciated the advantage of Gov- 
ernment pay, and the prestige of Govern- 
ment power. ‘You are a lord now,” she 
said, speaking, as was customary with her, 
with the slightest possible foreign accent, 
** and you will bea president soon, and thea 
perhaps a secretary. The order of promo- 
tion seems odd, but I am told it is very 
pleasant.” 

**It is pleasant to succeed, of course,” 
said Phineas, ‘‘ let the success be ever so 
little.” 

‘“*We knew you would succeed,” said 
Lady Laura. ‘* We were quite sure of it. 
Were we not, Violet?” 

‘** You always said so, my dear. For my- 
self I do not venture to have an opinion oa 
such matters. Will you always have to go 
to that big building in the corner, Mr. Fina, 
and stay there from ten till four? Won't 
that be a bore?” 

‘We have a half-holiday on Saturday, 
you know,” said Phineas. 

** And do the Lords of the Treasury have 
to take care of the money ?” asked Madame 
Max Goesler. 

‘Only their own; and they generally 
fail in doing that,” said Phineas. 

He sat there for a considerable time, 
wondering whether Mr. Kennedy would 
| come in, and wondering also as to what Mr. 
| Kennedy would say to Madame Max Goes- 
'ler when he did come in. He knew that it 
was useless for him to expect any opportu- 
nity, then or there, of being alone for a mo- 





ment with Violet Effingham. Lis only 
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ehance in that direction would be in some! much resentment. Yousee, I told her that 


erowded room, ‘at some ball at which he 
might ask her to dance with him; but it 
seemed that fate was very unkind to him, 
and that no such chance came in his way. 
Mr. Kennedy did not appear, ahd Madame 
Max Goesler with Violet went away, leav- 
ing Phineas still sitting with Lady Laura. 
Each of them said a kind word to him as 
they went. ‘I don’t know whether I may 
dare to expect that a Lord of the Treasury 
will come and see me?” said Madame Max 
Goesler. Then Phineas made a second 
— that he would call in Park Lane. 

iolet blushed as she remembered that she 
could not ask him to,.call at Lady Baldock’s. 
‘*Good-bye, Mr. Finn,” she said, giving 
him her-hand. ‘I’m so very glad that they 
have chosen you; and I do hope that, as 
Madame Max says, they’ll make you a sec- 
retary and a president, and everything else 
very quickly, —till it will come to your 
turn to be making other people.” ‘* He is 
very nice,” said Madame Goesler to Violet 
as she took her place inthe carriage. ‘‘ He 
bears being petted and spoilt without being 
either awkward or conceited.” ‘On the 


whole, he is rather nice,” said Violet ; ‘* only 
he has not got a shilling in the world, and 
has to make himself before he will be any- 
body.” ‘‘ He must marry money, of course,” 


said Madame Max Goesler. 

“T hope you are contented ?” said Lady 
Laura, rising from her chair and coming 
opposite to him as soon as they were alone. 

** Of course I am contented.” 

**T was not, —when I first heard of it. 
Why did they promote that empty-headed 
countryman of yours to a plave for which 
he was quite unfit? Iwas not contented. 
But then I am more ambitious for you than 
you are for yourself.” He sat without an- 
swering her for a while, and she stood wait- 
ing for his reply. ‘* Have you nothing to 
say to me?” she asked. 

**T do not know what to say. When I 
think of it all, I am lost in amazement. 
You tell me that you are not contented ; — 
that you are ambitious for me. Why is it 
that you should feel any interest in the mat- 
ter?” 

**Ts it not reasonable that we should be 
imerested for our friends ?” 

‘** But when you and I last parted here in 
this room you were hardly my friend.” 

**Was I not? You wrong me there; — 
very deeply.” 

**T told you what was my ambition, and 
you resented it,” said Phineas. 

“‘T think I said that I could not help you, 
and I think I said also that I thought you 
would fhil. I do not know that I showed 





you were here, that she might come and meet 
you. You know that I wished my brother 
should succeed. I wished it before I ever 
knew you. You cannot expect that I should 
change my wishes.” 

‘*But if he cannot succeed,” pleaded 
Phineas. 

**Who is to say that? Has a woman 
never been won by devotion and perse- 
verance ? Besides, how can I wish to see you 
go on with a suit which must sever you from 
my father, and injure your political pros- 
pects ;— perhaps fatally injure them? It 
seems to me now that my father is almost 
the only man in London who has not heard 
of this duel.” 

** Of course he will hear of it. Ihave half 
made up my mind to tell him myself.” 

**Do not do that, Mr. Finn. There can 
be no reason for it. But I did not ask you 
to come here to-day to talk to you about 
Oswald or Violet. T have given you my 
advice about that, and I can do no more.” 

**Lady Laura, I cannot. take it. It is 
out of my power to take it.” 

‘* Very well. The matter shall be what 
you members of Parkament call an open 
question between us. When papa asked 
you to accept this place at the Treasury, 
did it ever occur to you to refuse it ?” 

**Tt did; for half an hour or so.” 

‘*T hoped you would, —and yet I knew 
that I was wrong. I thought that you 
should count yourself to be worth more than 
that, and that you should, as it were, assert 
yourself. But then it is so difficult to draw 
the line between proper self-assertion and 
proper self-denial; —to know how high to 
go up the table, and how low to go down. 
I do not doubt that you have been right, — 
only make them understand that you are 
not as other junior lords ;—that you have 
been willing to be a junior lord, or anything 
else for a purpose ; but that the purpose is 
something higher than that of fetching and 
carrying in Parliament for Mr. Mildmay 
and Mr. Palliser.” 

‘*T hope in time to get beyond fetching 
and carnying,” said Phineas. 

‘**Of course you will; and knowing that, 
I am glad that you are in office. I suppose 
there will be no difficulty about Loughton.” 

Then Phineas laughed. ‘I hear,” said 
he, ‘*that Mr. Quintus Slide, of the Peo- 
ple’s Banner, has already gone down to 
canvass the electors.” 

**Mr. Quintus Slide? To canvass the 
electors of Toughton!” and Lady Laura 
drew herself up and spoke of this unseemly 
intrusion on her father’s borough, as though 
the vulgar man who had been named had 
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forced his way into the very drawing-room 
in Portman Square. At that moment Mr. 
Kennedy came in. ‘*Do you hear what 
Mr. Finn tells me?” she said. ‘‘ He has 
heard that Mr. Quintus Slide has gone 
down to Loughton to stand against him.” 

** And why not?” said Mr. Kennedy. 

‘*My dear!” ejaculated Lady Laura. 

** Mr. Quintus Slide will no doubt lose his 
time and his money ; — but he will gain the 
prestige of having stuod for a borough, 
which will be something for him on the staff 
of the People’s Banner,” said Mr. Kennedy. 

‘** He will get that horrid man Vellum to 
propose him,” said Lady Laura. 

**Very likely,” said Mr. Kennedy. 
‘* And the less any of us say about it the 
better. Finn, my dear fellow, I congratu- 
late you heartily. Nothing for a long time 
has given me greater pleasure than hearing 
of your appointment. It is equally honour- 
able to yourself and Mr. Mildmay. It is a 
great step to have gained so early.” 

Phineas, as he thanked his friend, could 
not help asking himself what his friend had 
done to be made a Cabinet Minister. _Lit- 
tle as he, Phineas, himself had done in the 
House in his two sessions and a half, Mr. 
Kennedy had hardly done more in his tifteen 
or twenty. But then Mr. Kennedy was 


possessed of almost miraculous wealth, and 
owned half a county, whereas he, Phineas, 


owned almost nothing at all. Of course no 
Prime Minister would offer a junior lordship 
at the Treasury to a man with £30,000 a 
year. Soon after this Phineas took his 
leave. ‘* I think he will do well,” said Mr. 
Kennedy to his wife. 

**T am sure he will do well,” replied 
Lady Laura, almost scornfully. 

‘* He is not quite such a black swan with 
me as he is with you; but still I think he 
will succeed if he takes care of himself. It 
is astonishing how that absurd story of his 
duel with Chiltern has got about.” 

‘* It is impossible to prevent people talk- 
ing,” said Lady Laura. ; 

**T suppose there was some quarrel, 
though neither of them will tell you. They 
say it was about Miss Effingham. I should 
hardly think that Finn could have any hopes 
in that direction.” 

** Why should he not have hopes?” 

‘* Because he has neither position, nor 
money, nor birth,” said Mr. Kennedy. 

‘*He is a gentleman,” said Lady Laura; 
‘and I think he has position. I do not see 
why he should not ask any girl to marry 
him.” 

‘** There is no understanding you, Laura,” 
said Mr. Kennedy angrily. ‘I thought 
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you had quite other hopes about Miss Ef- 
fingham.” 

**So Ihave; but that has nothing to do 
with it. You spoke of Mr. Finn as though 
he would be guilty of some crime were he 
to ask Violet Effingham to be his wife. In 
that I disagree with you. Mr. Finn is 2 

‘** You will make me sick of the name of 
Mr. Finn.” 

“*T am sorry that I offend you by my 
gratitude to a man who saved your life.” 
Mr. Kennedy shook his head. He knew 
that the argument used against him was 
false, but he did not know how to show that 
he knew that it was false. ‘‘ Perhaps I had 
better not mention his name any more,” 
continued Lady Laura. 

** Nonsense! ” 

‘**T quite agree with you that it is non- 
sense, Robert.” 

‘* All | mean to say is, that if you go on 
as you do, you will turn his head and spoil 
him. Do you think I do not know what is 
going on among you ?” 

‘*What is going on amorg us, —as you 
eall it?” 

‘** You are taking this young man up and 
putting him on a pedestal and worshipping 
him, just because he is well-looking, and 
rather clever and decently behaved. It’s 
always the way with women who have noth- 
ing to do, and who cannot be made to un- 
derstand that they should have duties. 
They cannot live without some kind of idol- 
atry.” , 

‘** Have I neglected my duty to you, Rob- 
ert?” 

*¢ Yes, — you know you have ; —in going 
to those receptions at your father’s house on 
Sundays.” 

** What has that to do with Mr. Finn?” 

‘¢ Psha!” 

‘*T begin to think I had better tell Mr. 
Finn not to come here any more, since his 
presence is disagreeable to you. All the 
world knows how great is the service that. 
he did you, and it will seem to be very ri- 
diculous. People will say all manner of 
things ; but anything will be better than that 
you should go on as you have done, —ac- 
cusing your wile of idolatry towards 
a young man, because he is 
well-looking.” 

‘¢T never said anything of the kind.” 

** You did, Robert.” 

‘*I did not, I did not speak more of you 
than of a lot of others.” 

‘© You accused me personally, saying that 
because of my idolatry I had neglected 
my duty; but really you made such a jum- 
ble of it all, with papa’s visitors, and cam 
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day afternoons, that I cannot follow what 
was in your mind.” . 

Then Mr. Kennedy stood for a while, col- 
lecting his thoughts, so that he might un- 
ravel the jumble, if that were possible to 
him; but finding that it was not possible, 
he left the room, and closed the door be- 
hind him. 

Then Lady Laura was left alone to con- 
sider the nature of the accusation her hus- 
band had brought against her; or the na- 
ture rather of the accusation which she had 
chosen to assert that her husband had im- 
“se pa For in her heart she knew that he 

ad made no such accusation, and had in- 
tended to make none such. The idolatry 
of which he had spoken was the idolatry 
which a woman might show to her cat, her 
dog, her picture, her china, her furniture, 
her carriage and horses, or her pet maid- 
servant. Such was the idolatry of which 
Mr. Kennedy had spoken ; — but was there 
no other worship in her heart, worse, more 
pernicious than that in reference to this 
young man ? 

She had schooled herself about him very 
severely, and had come to various resolu- 
tions. She had found out and confessed to 
herself that she did not, and could not, love 
her husband. She had found out and con- 
fessed to herself that she did love, and 
loving, Phineas Finn. Then 


could net hel 
she had sa, Se to banish him from her 
presence, and had gone the length of tell- 


ing him so. After that she had perceived 
that she had been wrong, and determined 
to meet him as she met other men, —and 
to conquer her love. Then, when . this 
could not be done, when something almost 
like idolatry grew upon her, she determined 
that it should be the idolatry of friendship, 
that she would not sin even in thought, that 
there should be nothing in her heart of 
which she need be ashamed ; — but that the 
one great object and purport of her life 
should be the promotion of this friend’s 
welfare. She had just begun to love after 
this fashion, bad taught herself to believe 
that she might combine something of the 
. pleasure of idolatry towards her friend with 
a full complement of duty towards her hus- 
band, when Phineas came to her with his 
tale of love for Violet Effingham. The les- 


son which she got then was a very rough one, | 
—so hard that at first she could not bear | 


it. Her anger at his love for her brother’s 
wished-for bride was lost in her dismay, that 
he should love any one after having once 
loved her. But by sheer force of mind she 
had conquered that dismay, that feeling of 
desolation at her heart, and had almost 
taught herself to hope that Phineas might 
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succeed with Violet. He wished it, — and 
why should he not have what he wished, — 
he, whom she so fondly idolised? It was 
not his fault that he and she were not man 
and wife. She had chosen to arrange it 


| otherwise, and was she not bound to assist 


him now in the present object of his reason- 
able wishes? She had got over in her heart 
that difficulty about her brother, but she 
could not quite conquer the other difficulty. 
She could not bring herself to plead his 
cause with Violet. She had not brought 
herself as yet to do it. 

And now she was accused of idolatry for 
Phineas by her husband, — she ‘‘ with a lot 
of others,” in which lot Violet was of course 
included. Would it not be better that they 
two should be brought together? Would 
not her friend’s husband still be her friend ? 
Would she not then forget to love him? 
Would she not then be safer than she was 
now ? 

As she sat alone struggling with her diffi- 
culties, she had not as yet forgotten to love 
him, — nor was she as yet safe. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
MISS EFFINGHAM’S FOUR LOVERS. 


OnE morning early in June Lady Laura 
called at Lady Baldock’s house and asked 
for Miss Effingham. The servant was 
showing her into the large drawing-room, 
when she again asked specially for Miss 
Effingham. ‘I think Miss Effingham is 
there,” said the man, opening the room. 
Miss Effingham was not there. Lady Bal- 
dock was sitting all alone, and Lady Laura 
perceived that she had been caught in the 
net which she specially wished to avoid. 
Now Lady Baldock had not actually or 
openly quarrelled with Lady Laura Ken- 
nedy or with Lord Brentford, but she had 
conceived a strong idea that her niece Vio- 
let was courtenanced in all improprieties by 
the Standish family generally, and that there- 
fore the Standish family was to be regarded 
as a family of enemies. There was doubt- 
less in her mind considerable confusion on 
the subject, for she did not know whether 
Lord Chiltern or Mr. Finn was the suitor 
which she most feared, — and she was 
aware, after a sort of muddled fashion, 
that the claims of these two wicked young 
men were antagonistic to cach other. But 
they were both regarded by her as emana- 
tions from the same source of iniquity, and 
therefore, without going deeply into the 
machinations of Lady Laura, — without re- 
solving whether Lady Laura was injuring 
her by pressing her brother as a suitor upon 


i Miss Effingham, or by pressing a rival of 
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her brother, — still she became aware that 
it was her duty to turn a cold shoulder on 
those two houses in Portman Square and 
Grosvenor Place. But her difliculties in 
doing this were very great, and it may be 
said that Lady Baldock was placed in an 
unjust and cruel position. Before the end 
of May she had proposed to leave Lon- 
don, and to take ee daughter and Violet 
down to Baddingham, — or to Brighton 
if they preferred it, or to Switzerland. 
**Brighton in June!” Violet had ex- 
claimed. ‘* Would not a month among the 
glaciers be delightful?” Miss Boreham had 
said. ‘‘ Don’t let me keep you in town, 
aunt,” Violet replied; ‘* but I do not think 
I shall go until other people go. I can 
have a room at-Laura Kennedy's house.” 
Then Lady Baldock, whose position was 
hard and cruel, resolved that she would 
stay in town. Here she had in her hands a 
ward over whom she had no positive power, 
and yet in respect to whom her duty was 
imperative! Herduty was imperative, and 
Lady Baldock was not the woman to neg- 
lect her duty ;—— and yet she knew that the 
doing of her duty would all be in vain. 
Violet would marry a shoe-black out of the 
streets if she were so minded. It was of 


no use that the poor lady had provided her- 


self with two strings, two most excellent 
strings, to her bow, —two strings, either 
one of which should have contented Miss 
Effingham. There was Lord Fawn, a young 
peer, not very rich indeed, — but still with 
means suflicient. for a wife, a rising man, 
and in every way respectable, although a 
Whig. And there was Mr. Appledom, one 
of the richest commoners in England, a fine 
Conservative too, with a seat in the House, 
and everything appropriate. He was fifty, 
but looked hardly more than thirty-five, 
and was, —so at least Lady Baldock fre- 
quently asserted,—violently in love with 
Violet Effingham, Why had not the law, 
or the executors, or the Lord Chancellor, 
or some power levied for the protection of 
the proprieties, made Violet absolutely sub- 
ject to her guardian till she should be made 
subject to a husband ? 

‘* Yes, I think she is at home,” said Lady 
Baldock, in answer to Lady Laura’s inquiry 
for Violet. ‘*At least, I hardly know. 
She seldom tells me what she means to do, 
—and sometimes she will walk out quite 
alone!” A most imprudent old woman 
was Lady Baldock, always opening her 
hand to her adversaries, unable to control 
herself in the scolding of people, either 
before their faces or behind their backs, 
even at moments in which such scolding 
was most injurious to her own cause. 
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** However, we will see,” she continued. 
Then the bell was rung, and in a few min- 
utes Violet was in the room. In a few 
minutes more they were up-stairs together 
in Violet’s own room, in spite of the openly- 
displayed wrath of Lady Baldock. “*T al- 
most wish she had never been born,” said 
Lady Baldock to her’ daughter. ‘Oh, 
mamma, don’t say that.” ‘I certainly do” 
wish that I had never seen her.” ‘* Indeed 
she has been a grievous trouble to you, 
mamma,” said Miss Boreham, sympathet- 
ically. 

‘* Brighton! What nonsense ! ” said Lady 
Laura. 

‘*Of course it’s nonsense. Fancy going 
to Brighton! And then they have proposed 
Switzerland. If you could only hear Au- 
gusta talking in rapture of a month amon 
the glaciers! And I feel so ungrateful. { 
believe they would spend three months with 
me at any horrible place that I could sug- 
gest, —at Hong Kong if I were to ask it, 
—so intent are they on taking me away 
from metropolitan danger.” 

‘* But you will not go?” 

**No!—I won't go. I knowI am very 
naughty ; but I can’t help feeling that I can- 
not be good without being a fool at the 
same time. I must either fight my aunt, or 
give way to her. If I were to yield, what 
a life I should have ; — and I should despise 
myself after all.” 

‘** And what is the special danger to be 
feared now?” 

**T don’t know; —you, I fancy. I told 
her that if she went, 1 should go to you. 
I knew that would make her stay.” 

‘*I wish you would come to me,” said 
Lady Laura. 

**T shouldn’t think of it really, — not for 
any length of time.” 

** Why not?” 

‘* Because I should be in Mr. Kennedy’s 
way.” 

** You wouldn’t be in his way in the least. 
If you would only be down punctually for 
morning prayers, and go to church with him 
on Sunday afternoon, he would be delighted 
to have you.” 

‘*What did he say about Madame Max 
coming ?” 

‘*Not a word. I don’t think he quite 
knew who she was then. I fancy he has 
inquired since, by something he said yes- 
terday.” 

‘* What did he say?” 

** Nothing that matters ;— only a word. 
I haven’t come here to talk about Madame 
Max Goesler,—nor yet about Mr. Ken- 
nedy.” 

** Whom have you come to talk about?” 
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asked Violet, laughing a little, with some- 
thing of increased colour in her checks, 
though she could not be said to blush. 

«* A lover of course,” said Lady Laura. 

**I wish you would leave me alone with 
my lovers. You are as bad or worse than 
my aunt. She, at any rate, varies her pre- 
scription. She has become sick of poor 
Lord Fawn because he’s a Whig.” * ss 

** And who is her favourite now?” 

**Old Mr. Appledom, — who is really a 
most unexceptionable old party, and whom 
I like of all things. I really think I could 
consent to be Mrs. Appledom, to get rid 
of my troubles, —if he did not dye his 
whiskers and have his coats padded.” 

‘* He’d give up those little things if you 
asked him.” 

**T shouldn’t have the heart to do it. 
Besides, this isn’t his time of the year for 
making proposals. His love fever, which is 
of a very low kind, and intermits annually, 
never comes on till the autumn. It is a 
rural malady, against which he is proof 
while among his clubs! ” 

** Well, Violet, —I am like your aunt.” 

** Like Lady Baldock ? ” 

**In one respect. I, too, will vary my 
prescription.” 

** What do you mean, Laura?” 

** Just this, —that if you like to marry 
Phineas Finn, I will say that you are right.” 

‘*Heaven and earth! And why am I to 
marry Phineas Finn?” 

**Only for two reasons ; because he loves 
you and because 

** No, —I deny it. Ido not.” 

**T had come to fancy that you did.” 

**Keep your fancy more under control 
then. But upon my word I can’t under- 
stand this. He was your great friend.” 

** What has that to do with it ?”” demand- 
ed Lady Laura. 

*¢ And you have thrown over your brother, 
Laura?” 

**You have thrown him over. Is he to 
go on for ever asking and being refused ? ” 

**T do not know why he should not,” 
said Violet, ‘* seeing how very little trouble 
it gives him. Half an hour once in six 
months does it all for him, allowing him 
time for coming and going in a cab.” 

** Violet, I do not understand you. Have 
you refused Oswald so many times because 

e does not pass hours on his knees before 
you?” 

**No, indeed! His nature would be al- 
tered very much for the worse before he 
could do that.” 

** Why do you throw it in his teeth then 
that he does not give you more of his time ? ” 
“ Why have you come to tell me to marry 
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Mr. Phineas Finn? That is what'I want to 
know. Mr. Phineas Finn, as far as I am 
aware, has not a shilling in the world, — ex- 
cept a month’s salary now due to him from 
the Government. Mr. Phineas Finn I believe 
to be the son of a country doctor in Ire- 
land, — with about seven sisters. Mr. Phin- 
eas Finn is a Roman Catholic. Mr. Phin- 
eas Finn is — or was a short time ago, — in 
love with another lady; and Mr. Phineas 
Finn is not so much in love at this moment 
but what he is able to entrust his cause to 
an ambassador. None short of a royal 
suitor should ever do that with success.” 

‘* Has he never pleaded his cause to you 
yourself? ” 

** My dear, I never tell gentlemen’s se- 
crets. It seems that if he has, his success 
was so trifling that he has thought he had 
better trust some one else for the future.” 

‘*He has not trusted me. He has not 
given me any commission.” 

‘** Then why have you come ? ” 

‘** Because, —I hardly know how to tell 
his story. There have been things about 
Oswald which made it almost necessary that 
Mr. Finn should explain himself to me.” 

“I know it all; —about their fighting. 
Foolish young men! Iam nota bit obliged 
to either of them, — not a bit. Only fancy, 
if my aunt knew it, what a life she would 
lead me! Gustavus knows all about it, and 
I feel that Iam living at his mercy. Why 
were they so wrong-headed ? ” 

‘¢T cannot answer that, — though I know 
them well enough to be sure that Chiltern 
was the one in fault.” 

‘* It is so odd that you should have thrown 
your brother over.” 

‘*T have not thrown my brother over. 
Will you accept Oswald if he asks you 
again?” 

** No,” almost shouted Violet. 

‘Then I hope that Mr. Finn may suc- 
ceed. I want him to succeed in everything. 
There ;— you may know it all. He is my 
Pheebus Apollo.” 

‘*That is flattering to me, — looking at 
the position in which you desire to place 
your Pheebus at the — moment.” 

‘*Come, Violet, 1 am true to you, and 
This 


let me have a little truth from you. 
man loves you, and I think is worthy of 


you. He does not love me, but he is my 
friend. As his friend, and believing in his 
worth, I wish for his success beyond any- 
thing else in the world. Listen to me, Vio- 
let. I don’t believe in those reasons which 
you gave me just now for not becoming this 
man’s wife,” 

** Nor do I.” 

**T know you do not. 


Look at me. I, 
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who have less of real heart than you, 1 who| alone, —did he even then know how much 
thought that I could trust myself to satisty| she was prepared to do for him. The 
my mind and my ambition without caring} short note was signed ‘*L.,” and then 
for my heart, I have married for what you! there came a long postscript. ‘‘ Ask for 
call position, My husband is very rich, | me,” she said in a postscript. ‘I shall be 
and a Cabinet Minister, and will probably | there later, and I have told them to bid 
be a peer. And he was willing to marry | you wait. I can give you no-hope of suc- 
me when I had not a shilling of my own.” | cess, but if you choose to try, — you can 
‘** Tle was very generous.” do so. If you do not come, I shall know 
‘** Tie has asked for it since,” said Lady | that you have changed your mind. I shall 
Laura. ‘* But never mind. I have not) not think the worse of you, and your secret 
come to talk about myself; — otherwise | will be safe with me. I do that which you 
thant to bid you not do what I have done. |; have asked me to do,—simply because 
All that you have said about this man’s/ you have asked it. Burn this at once, — 
want of money and of family is nothing.” | because I ask it.” Phineas destroyed the 
‘** Nothing at all,” said Violet. ‘* Mere| note, tearing it into atoms, the moment 
words, — fit only for such people as my} that he had read it and re-read it. Of 
aunt.” course he would go to Portman Square at 
** Well then?” the hour named. Of course he would take 
“Well?” his chance. He was not buoyed up by much 
** If you love him Hh of hope; — but even though there were no 
‘“*Ah! but if I do not? You are very | hope, he would take his chance. 
close in inquiring into my secrets. Tell; When Lord Brentford had first told 
me, Laura ;— was not this young Crichton | Phineas of his promotion, he had also asked 
once a lover of your own?” the new Lord of the Treasury to make a 
**Psha! And do you think I cannot! certain communication on his behalf to his 
keep a gentleman’s secret as well as you?”|son. This Phineas had found himself ob- 
‘** What is the good of any secret, Laura, | liged to promise to do;— and he had done 
when we have been already so open? Heit. The letter had been difficult enough to 
tried his ‘prentice hand on you; and then | write, — but he had written it. After hav- 
he came to me. Let us watch him, and see | ing made the promise, he had found him- 
who'll be the third. I too like him well | self bound to keep it. 
enough to hope that he’ll land himself safe- 
ly at last.” ‘“*Dear Lord Chiltern,” he had com- 
‘ menced, ** I will not think that there was 
CHAPTER XLVI. anything in our late encounter to prevent 
my so addressing you. I now write at the 
instance of your father, who has heard 
Purves had certainly no desire to make | nothing of our little affair.” Then he ex- 
love by an ambassador, — at second-hand. | plained at length Lord Brentford’s wishes 
Ile had given no commission to Lady;as he understood them. ‘Pray come 
Laura, and was, as the reader is aware,| home,” he said, finishing his letter. 
quite ignorant of what was being done and | ‘‘ Touching V. E., I feel that I am bound 
said on his behalf. He had asked no more | to tell you that I still mean to try my for- 
from Lady Laura than an opportunity of | tune, but that I have no ground for hoping 
speaking for himself, and that he had asked that my fortune will be good. Since the 
almast with a conviction that by so asking day on the sands, I have never niet her but 
he would turn his friend into an enemy./|in society. I know you will be glad to 
He had read but little of the workings of | hear that my wound was nothing; and I 
Lady Laura’s heart towards himself, and had | think you will be glad to hear that I have 
no idea of the assistance she was anxious | got my foot on to the ladder of promotion. 
to give him. She had never told him that} Yours always, Purneas Frxn.” 
she was willing to sacrifice her brother on | s 
his behalf, and, of course, had not told him; Now he had to try his fortune, —that 
that she was willing also to sacrifice her- | fortune of which he had told Lord Chiltern 
self. Nor, when she wrote to him one| that he had no reason for hoping that it 
June morning and told him that Violet) would be good. He went direct from his 
would be found in Portman Square, alone, | office at the Treasury to Portman Square, 
that afternoon, —naming an hour, and ex-| resolving that he would take no trouble as 
plaining that Miss Effingham would be | to his dress, simply washing his hands and 
there to mect herself and her father, but | brushing his hair as though he were going 
that at such an hour she would be certainly | down to the House, and he knocked at the 
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Earl’s door exactly at the hour named by 
Lady Laura. 

‘* Miss Effingham,” he said, **I am so 
glad to find you alone.” 

“Yes,” she said, laughing. ‘‘I am 
alone, —a poor unprotected female. But 
I fear nothing. I have strong reason for 
believing that Lord Brentford is some- 
where about. And Pomfret the butler, 
who has known me since I was a baby, is 
a host in himself.” 

‘** With such allies you can have nothing 
to fear,” he replied, attempting to carry on 
her little jest. 

‘Nor even without them, Mr. Finn. 
We unprotected females in these days are 
so self-reliant that our natural protectors 
fall off from us, finding themselves to be 
no longer wanted. Now with you, — what 
can I fear?” 

** Nothing, —as I hope.” 

** There used to be a time, and that not 
so long ago either, when young gentlemen 
and ladies were thought to be very danger- 
ous to each other if they were left alone. 
But propriety is less rampant now, and upon 
the whole virtue and morals, with discretion 
and all that kind of thing, have been the 
gainers. Don’t you think so?” 

**T am sure of it.” 

*« All the same, —I don’t like to be caught 
in a trap, Mr. Finn.” 

“ In a trap?” 

“‘“Yes;—in a trap. Is there no trap 
here? If you will say so, I will acknowl- 
edge myself to be a dolt, and will beg your 
pardon.” — 

‘*T hardly know what you call a trap.” 

** You were told that i was here?” 

He paused a moment before he replied. 

** Yes, I was told.” 

**T call that a trap.” 

** Am I to blame?” 

**T don’t say that you set it, —but you 
use it.” 

‘Miss Effingham, of course I have used 
it. You must know,—I think you must 
know that I have that to say to you which 
has made me long for such an opportunity 
as this.” 

‘* And therefore you have called in the 
assistance of your friend.” 

**It is true.” 

**In such matters you should never talk 
to any one, Mr. Finn. If you cannot fight 
your own battle, no one can fight it for 

you.” 

‘** Miss Effingham, do you remember our 
ride at Saulsby ? ” 

** Very well ; — as if it were yesterday.” 

** And do you remember that I asked you 
a question which you have never answered? ” 
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“<T did answer it,—as well as I knew 
how, so that I might tell you a truth with- 
out hurting you.” 

‘* It was necessary, —is necessary that I 
should be hurt sorely, or made perfectly 
happy.. Violet Effingham, I have come to 
you to ask you to be my wife ; —to tell you 
that I love you, and to ask for your love in 
return. Whatever may be my fate, the 
question must be asked, and an answer 
must be given. I have not hoped that you 
should tell me that you loved me oi 

‘* For what then have you hoped ?” 

‘* For not much, indeed ; — but if for any- 
thing, then for some chance that you might 
tell me so hereafter.” 

“* If I loved you, I would tell you so now, 
—instantly. I give you my word of that.” 

** Can you never love me? ” 

‘* What is a woman to answer to such a 
question? No;—I believe never. I do 
not think I shall ever wish you to be my 
husband. You asked me to be plain, and I 
must be plain.” . 

‘“*Is it because ?” He paused, 
hardly knowing what the question was which 
he proposed to himself to ask. 

** It is for no because, — for no cause ex- 
cept that simple one which should make any 
girl refuse any man whom she did not Tove. 
Mr. Finn, I could say pleasant things to 
you on any other subject than this, — be- 
cause I like you.” 

‘*T know that I have nothing to justify 
my suit.” 

** You have everything to justify it ; — at 
least I am bound to presume that you have. 
If you love me, — you are justified.” 

** You know that I love you.” 

‘*T am sorry that it should ever have been 
so, —very sorry. I can only hope that | 
have not been in fault.” 

** Will you try to love me?” 

**No;—why should I try? If any try- 
ing were necessary, I would try rather not 
to love you. Why should I try to do that 
which would displease everybody belonging 
tome? For yourself, [ admit your right to 
address me, —and tell you frankly that it 
would not be in vain, if I loved you. But 
I tell you as frankly that such a marriage 
would not please those whom I am bound to 
try to please.” 

He paused a moment before he spoke 
further. ‘‘I shall wait,” he said, ‘‘ and 
come again.” 

‘*What am I to say to that? Do not 
tease me, so that I be driven to treat you 
with lack of courtesy. Lady Laura is so 
much attached to you, and Mr. Kennedy, 
and Lord Brentford, — and indeed | may 
(say, I myself also, that I trust there may be 
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nothing to mar our good fellowship. Come, 
Mr. Finn, — say that you will take an an- 
swer, and I will give you my hand.” 

‘* Give it to me,” said he. She gave him 
her hand, and he put it up to his lips and 
engees it. ‘*I will wait and come again,” 

e said. ‘‘I will assuredly come again.” 
Then he turned from her and went out of 
the house. At the corner of the square he 
saw Lady Laura’s carriage, but did not stop 
to speak to her. And she also saw him. 

**So you have had a visitor here,” said 
Lady Laura to Violet. 

** Yes ; — [have been caught in the trap.” 

‘*Poor mouse! And has the cat made a 
meal of you?” 
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‘* T fancy he has, after his fashion. There 
be cats that eat their mice without playing, 
—and cats that play with their mice, and 
then eat them ; — and cats again which only 
play with their mice, and don’t care to eat 
them. Mr. Finn is a cat of the latter 
kind, and has had his afternoon’s diver- 
sion.” 

‘« You wrong him there.” 

**T think not, Laura. Ido not mean to 
say that he would not have liked me to ac- 
cepthim. But, if I can see inside his bosom, 


such a little job as that he has now done 
will be looked back upon as one of the past 





pleasures of his life ; — not as a pain.” 





CLovps AND THEIR Combinations, By Elijah 
Walton. — Mr. Walton is a connoisseur in clouds, 
He has described and drawn some scores of com- 
binations, from the *‘plain cloud,’’ to the cloud 
which seems to pile its masses into the semblance 
of mountains or cathedrals, from the fleecy cir- 
rhus to the cumuli displaying the most glorious 
effects of colour. Mr. Walton thinks artists 
should study clouds before they paint them, a 
rule neglected by too many landscape painters, 
and his analyses are intended to help them to the 
necessary knowledge. The work, though slight, 
seems carefully done, and the names for the dif- 
ferent combinations are’ happy and expressive. 

Spectator. 


‘An INDEX TO THE TrmES NewsPAPER. (Samuel 
Palmer.) — This is the first number of a work 
which it is proposed to publish quarterly, Great 
labour has evidently been expended in drawing 
itup. Those who have ever to undergo that most 
wearisome and irritating toil, searching through 
the file of a newspaper, will find it a great saving 
of time and temper. 

Spectator. 


Curtovs Mytus or THe Mrippie Aaes. By 
8. Baring-Gould, M.A. Second Series. (Riving- 
tons.) — Of the second series of the Medieval 
Myths some are better known than others, but to 
all of them Mr. Baring-Gould brings the same 
patient investigation and perspicacity of inter- 
pretation. Some of the legends he traces through 
nearly all the known mythologies of the world, 


as, for instance, that of St. George, the significa- 

tion of which, he says, is ‘* The maiden which the 
| dragon attempts to devour is the earth. The 
/ monster isthe storm-cloud. The hero who fights 

it is the sun, with his glorious sword, the light- 
| ning flash, By his victory the earth is relieved 
from her peril.’? Our author thoroughly inves- 
tigates the monstrous legend of St. Ursula and 
her eleven thousand virgins, and many of our 
readers to whom the skull-bedecked Church at 
Cologne is familiar, will be surprised to hear that 
the Virgin Martyr is none other than the Teu- 
tonic Isis—the Suabian Ursel or Horsel, a relic 
of whose worship is still to be found in some of 
the agricultural parts of England, in the observ- 
ance of Plough Monday. On the “‘ Legend of the 
Cross,’’ Mr. Baring-Gould has brought to bear 
an immense amount of research as to the em- 
| ployment of-that holy ensign as a religious sym- 
| bol, even in the earliest ages of the world, long 
before Christianity had adopted it as its symbol. 
To many persons the following extract will pos- 
sess the charm of novelty, if it have no other 
recommendation: ‘** I am satisfied that"‘we make 
a mistake in considering the Dissent of England, 
especially as manifested in greatest intensity in 
the wilds of Cornwall, Wales, and the eastern 
moors of Yorkshire, where the Keltic element is 
strong, as a form of Christianity. It is radically 
different ; its framework and nerve are of ancient 
British origin, passing itself off as a spiritual 
Christianity.’? Mr Buiring-Gould’s book con- 
tains an immense deal of matter that will be in- 
teresting to many beside the mere antiquary or 
student of folk-lore, and we cordially recommend 
it to our readers, 





Spectator. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY.* 


Ir would be an affront to Miss Yonge to 
say that any book of hers is a vast improve- 
ment on the common history books for chil- 
dren or for schools. Books of that class 
are safe to be either dull or inaccurate, and 
it is a great mercy when they are not both 
dull and inaecurate at once. With Miss 
Yonge we need not say that there is no fear 
of dulness, and comparatively little fear of 
inaccuracy. She has proved over and over 
again that she can tell a story, and she has 
proved several times that she really under- 
stands English history incomparably better 
than many of those who venture to attempt 
more elaborate works. In short, a class of 
composition which has been generally left 
to people who are either stupid or ill-in- 
formed, most commonly indeed both at 
once, is here taken up by one who is at once 
well informed and a writer of real genius. 
The same sort of thing was once undertaken 
by a still higher genius than Miss Yonge, 
and the result was, in the Tales of a Grand- 
Sather, a work than which none can be more 
pleasant to read. But, when one thinks of 
the author’s outrageous national prejudice 
and his sublime contempt for facts, one is 
inclined to doubt whether it is not a painful 
duty to put the book in the fire. Indeed 
we can easily see that Sir Walter Scott’s 
fascinating legends have done no small mis- 
chief even in the case of Miss Yonge her- 
self. As for the writers at the other end of 
the list, their mere names would fill the rest 
of this article, and charity bids us say as 
little about them as we can. Miss Yonge 
stands far away from either class. e 
have more than one quarrel with her, but 
they are quarrels of quite a different sort 
from such as we have with either of our 
other enemies. Even when we hold that she 
goes wrong, she does so in a way in which 
neither a stupid nor an ill-informed writer 
could if he tried. Look, for instance, at 
the very title-page. It is a bold stroke to 
begin with Rollo— he is Rollo, by the way, 
only in the title-page ; he becomes genuine 
Rolf when we get really inside the book. 
We might have something to say against 
making English history begin with Rolf ; 
but how comforting it is to see it begin with 
somebody who, at all events, is neither 
Julius Cesar nor William the Conqueror! 
We think that Miss Yonge is sometimes led 
away by the fascination of a romantic tale, 
and She still has some trace of early politi- 


* Cameos from English History, from Rollo to Ed- 
ward II. By the Author of “The Heir of Red- 
clyffe.” London: Macmillan & Co. 1868. 
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cal and religious prejudices hanging about 
her. We think ‘chat she sometimes mistakes 
legend for history, and in points of contro- 
versy she sometimes takes the side which 
we hold to be the wrong side. We of course 
hold that these are serious drawbacks to the 
practical usefulness of her book. But they 
are no drawback at all to its artistic merit, 
and there is a certain sense in which they 
are not a drawback even to its character for 
accuracy. Both processes are quite distinct 
from mere blundering. Miss Yonge, for in- 
stance, tells as a piece of history a tale 
which we look upon as purely a piece of 
myth. But she tells it, not only with spirit 
but with accuracy, as it is told in the chron- 
icle or tradition where she finds it. Or, of 
two views of a disputed character or event, 
she takes the one which we think has the 
lighter groundwork of evidence to go upon. 
But she tells her story, not only with spirit, 
but with accuracy also, according to her own 
view of it. When we speak of prejudices. 
hanging about her, we mean this sort of 
thing. We remember a former book of 
Miss Yonge written, we need not say, ina 
most attractive style, but written through- 
out from a mere royalist and High Church 
int of view. Then she seemed to lookon 
arl Simon of Montfort as a very wicked 
kind of body. Now she knows better, and 
her portrait of him is one of the best thi 
in the book, while she has elsewhere le 
the adventures of his family the subject of 
a story so pleasant that we only wish it were 
true. But the old leaven is not fully got rid 
of. Simon is excellently drawn, with the 
odd qualification that he should not have | 
rebelled. ‘‘ The gallant and beloved ‘Sir 
Simon the Righteous’ became a traitor and 
a rebel.” ‘‘ After-times may judge him as 
a noble character, wrecked upon great temp- 
tations, and dying as fitted a brave and 
resigned man drawn into fatal error.” 
‘* Thinking for himself at length led to con- 
tempt of.lawful authority.” How we wish 
Miss Yonge would think for herself and 
would be at &? led to contempt of law- 
ful authority! She thoroughly understands 
and appreciates the great Earl; no one 
could write of him with more thorough feel- 
ing, more thorough power of realizing the 
whole thing. Yet some lingering notion of 
the Divine Right of Kings drives hep to pro- 
nounce a formal condemnation, which 
ly does not come cither from the heart or 
from the reason. We need hardly say that, 
as Miss Yonge thus turns against Simon, 4 
fortiori she turns yet more fiercely against 
Godwine. Here the dictates of the royalist 


dogmas and the attraction of a multitude of 





legends play into one another's hands, and 
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the truth of history has but a pdor chance 
between them. 

With re to Edward the First, Miss 
Yonge’s difficulty has been of another kind. 
She understands and admires him; indeed, 
there is nothing that we can call lacking in 
her general picture, except that it would be 
better if that silly title, the ‘“English Jus- 
tinian,” did not stand at the head of several 

. We dare say we have said it before, 
but we do not at all mind saying it again, 
that King Edward was about as much like 
Justinian as Queen Eleanor was like 
dora. Wales Miss Yonge somehow leaves 
out altogether, and she altogether refuses 
to follow King Edward into Scotland. 
After going with great admiration through 
so large a of Miss Yonge’s book, 
memory at last forces itself upon us that we 
are, after all, dealing with a novelist, anda 
female novelist. e wonder whether any 
woman could sibly resist the romantic 
fascination of Wallace wight and the Bruce, 
and all the tales which have been told from 
Blind Harry down to Walter Scott. If we 
ever come across any lady of such unpar- 
ralleled strength of mind, we will crown her 
as a “‘laudate potentie virago,” alongside 
of Adela Countess of Blois. Under this 
test Miss Yo fails; we even have the 
old talk about Sir John Monteith “‘ betray- 
ing” William Wallace, when he was doing 
an ordinary act of official duty. The be- 
trayer was undoubtedly Jack Short, and no- 
<= else. 

e faults then of Miss Yonge’s book are 


To begin England 


all faults of design. 
with Rolf and to look at the whole early his- 
tory from a Norman point of view 1s, we 
think, a wrong way of writing it. But it is 


better than the ‘‘ damnable iteration” of 
Cassivelaunus and Boadicea, and, after all, 
it is a point which may be talked about and 
argued about, not a blunder after the man- 
ner of the sect of the blunderers. Of ac- 
tual mistakes Miss Yonge has very few. 
Her work, she says, was sixteen 
years ago, and we think we can discern 
signs that, as indeed it could not be other- 
wise, her light sixteen years back was much 
less clear than it is now, and that she has in 
many ca tried to improve what she 
wrote long ago according to the standard 
of her present knowledge. Such a process 
is far better than either to leave mistakes 
untouched or to write ets to prove 
that they are all right. Still it can hardl 

be done without leaving some seams behind. 
We wish Miss Yonge would strike out the 
words ‘‘ Emperor of Germany,” and it an- 
swers no pu 
is in fact spelling nohow, or after the man- 
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se to spell ‘* Knute,” which 
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ner of the old man and his ass. But we 
will not dwell on matters of this sort. For 
the benefit of a new edition we will hint 
that it is better to avoid such 

et ies as that which identifies ‘‘ Belge” 
and ‘* Wealh,” and we will also point out 
a whole series of odd confusions into which 
Miss Yonge has fallen in p. 206. The odd- 
est is to confound the two great churches of © 
Canterbury and to make the monks of Saint 
Augustine the chapter of the Archbishop. 
Then Archbishop Baldwin was not a secular, 
be fe, anaes - i ag od the foundation 
whi esigned and began was not a 
convent at Lambeth, but a co at Hack- 
ington; his successor was not Walter Hu- 
bert, but Hubert Walter, and his foundation 
too at Lambeth was secular and not monas- 
tic. ‘* Val des Demes” in p. 21 is of course 
a misprint; so, one would think, must be 
the strange statement in p. 47 that ‘* the Ab- 
bot ”— of Battle— ‘‘ was a friar,” age 
it is not here equally easy to supply 
right word. For ‘‘ Winchester” however, 
yee after, we prem lB suet read 
** Chichester ” — perha) rinter again. 
Moreover, there are no rich FE ba. 3 
ings” in thenave of Saint Stephen's at Caen 
(p. 22), and their absence, as we remarked 
some time back, is far from being without 
meani But the funniest mistake is the 
following : — . 


Be that as it may, there was little joy to wel- 
come the accession of Harold; the people were 
full of melancholy forebodings, excited by the 
predictions of King Edward, as well as by the ap- 
pearance of a comet, then supposed to denote 
the approach of misfortune; the great earls, 
Edwin and Morkar, were his enemies, the nobles 
envied. him, and stood aloof, significantly relat- 
ing a story of his boyhood, when he is said to 
have met with a severe fall in a foolish attempt 
to fly from the top of a tower with wings of his 
own contrivance. There is a Spanish proverb 
which, in truth, suited Harold well: ‘‘ The ant 
found wings for her destruction.’’ 


Miss Y: has evidently read, and as 
evidently misunderstood, a story told by 
William of Malmesbury, and which has 
been copied from: him by Alberic of Trois- 
rag ag It was not a4 7 tried to 

y, but a contemporary mo Malmes- 
bury named Bthelmaor 

Let us thensum up. We haveread Miss 
Yonge’s book with great pleasure to our- 
selves and with admiration for its au- 
thor. But we should o omcuieme sg - 

ut it into the hands of young people, 
as we cannot help fearing that it might 
lead them astray on many important points. 
Miss Yonge’s book miglit lead them to mis- 
take legend for history. Let no onc think 
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that we would hide the legends from chil- 
dren. Quite the opposite. We hold that 
a child should be—and we know that any 
decently intelligent child can be — taught 
from the beginning the difference between 
legend and history. Children should be 
told the legends as legends; if proper care 
is taken, they will enjoy them as stories 
without confounding them with the history, 
and when, in later years, they find them 
told as history, they will not be puzzled, 
but will be quite able to draw the distinction. 
Again it is absolutely necessary to teach a 
child from the beginning the phenomena of 
races and languages, and the differences be- 
tween the geography of one age and another. 
People who do not understand these things 
themselves at once cry out that a child could 
never understand all this. There never 
was a greater mistake. A correct and scien- 
tific statement.is really much easier to under- 
stand than an inaccurate and muddle-headed 
statement. - The grown-up person finds a 
difficulty in understanding, because with him 
falsehood must be cast out before truth can 
come in. But the child’s mind is white pa- 
per, and it is just as easy to write truth on 
it as to write error. Miss Yonge always 
writes so well and clearly that we wish she 
had undertaken something of the kind. At 
all events her book is a wonderful advance on 
anything of the kind that has ever been at- 
tempted before. It is, we repeat, the first 
time that competent knowledge and compe- 
tent literary skill have ever been brought 
to bear directly on such an attempt. 


From The Saturday Review. 
PORTRAITS OF @ELEBRATED WOMEN.* 


Tue translator of M. Sainte-Beuve’s well- 
known portraits of Madame de Staél, Ma- 
dame Roland, and other women famous in 
the history of French society, is an Ameri- 
can lady, and she avows that among her ob- 
jects in making such a book accessible to a 
greater number of persons is the desire of 
infusing into. American society some of the 
grace of the French salon ; and beyond this, 
she hopes that ‘‘ its graver biographies may 
serve to remind some of the more gifted 
among the ‘ anxious and, aimless’ sisterhood 
of the possibility of sober and useful literary 
careers.” Nothing can be more laudable 
than such an intention. But does she not 
see that the salon cometh not by observa- 
tion any more than the kingdom of heaven, 
nor by mere wishing for, nor will any 
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amount of book-writing or exhortation pro- 


duce it? It is a social growth, spri 
from a certain set of cociel sonditinua eal 
unless you can reproduce the conditions, itis 
hopeless to think of securing the result, 
The grace of the salon is, to in with, 
hardly possible in a new society like that of 
America. The new society has a thousand 
advantages of its own; it has roominess and 
freedom, and perhaps gives greater sco 
for the development of original and tnder 
ndent character; but then the prime con- 
ition of this is a self-assertion, an habitual 
manifestation above all other things of 
your own personality, that is absolutely fa- 
tal to the ease, the well-mannered reserve, 
the polished compliance, of the salon, 
Brains are not enough to compose the spirit 
of asalon. They are essential, but they are 
not more essential than gracious and vivid 
manners; and such manners cannot be ac- 
quired by direct effort, but spring up witha 
certain spontaneity from a peculiar mental 
temper. Now this mental temper is not likely 
to find much foothold in American society for 
a very long time to come. The go-ahead 
impulse, with which the needs of the Amer- 
ican people will not permit them. to dis- 
pense, is too strong, and an exceeding de- 
sire to go ahead in material things is de- 
structive of those tastes, and ways of think- 
ing and feeling about literary, social, es- 
thetic things, out of which the most gra- 
cious and elevated intercourse grows. You 
cannot have a salon when everybody is 
thinking of the great Pacific railroad; per- 
haps you cannot have one in a country of 
veeini and rowdy party-politics. Still 
it is an excellent sign that any American 
should publicly avow the possibility of any- 
thing in Europe being worth borrowing. 
It is a symptom that at all events 
fine and gracious spirit of an old society, 
thoroughly cultivated, is more nearly wi 
reach than one would have been inclined to 
infer from the vulgar contempt with which 
such persons as Mrs. Stowe are wont to 
talk about the worm-eaten fabric of effete 
Europe. We should have been glad, by 
the way, if the translator had made a be- 
ginning of good things in literature by ab- 
staining from certain American abominations 
in the way of spelling. Endeavor, savor, 
labor, gayety, and such words make one 
ill. And what can describe the sensation 
of a man who knows the English 
when he hears of critics being ‘* ever eager 
to offset one superior quality against anoth- 
er”? Then to say that ‘‘I have not left 
my unfortunate friend in all these days” is 
French, not English. And why translate 
mot by word, when it means a saying, or 
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number of words? Would the translator 
interpret bons mots by the English good 

?. Probably not. The translator is 
not very consistent in her adoption of 
French words into English. In the same 
age we find hauteur standing as untrans- 
fateable, and yet doctrinary ts us as 
good English. Surely one would have 
thought it much easier to find a perfect 
equivalent for the first word than to be,con- 
tent with so uncouth a phrase as the second. 
A person who is too much of a purist to be 
satisfied with doctrinaire, which is an ac- 
cepted term with a technical and specific 
meaning — while doctrinary conveys 
any meaning at all— should not leave hau- 
teur, réle, and so on, which may be per- 
fectly well reproduced in English. y 
leave coterie, and yet speak of Septembrist ? 
And why use the questionable inedited, 
when unpublished is to her hand? The 
translator in one place makes a bold essay 
. torender the impossible word béte, but she 
can scarcely be counted happy. ‘‘ You 
can’t reproduce a smile and an accent on 
paper,” says Sainte-Beuve ; ‘‘ paper is béte” 
—‘‘ brutish,” says the translator ; but ‘‘ brut- 
ish” will not do at all. 
are in presence of the one French word 
which cannot be reproduced in our own 
language, and which has a right in many 
cases, if not quite in all, to stand untrans- 
lated. However, on the whole, the trans- 
lation is very fairly executed, and if people 
complain that they do not find the exquisite 
flavour of Sainte-Beuve’s style, they are 
sighing after what cannot possibly be got, 
which, under the circumstances, is the most 
stupid and graceless of all proceedings. 
We can conceive the original delicacy of 
such a passage as this, that ‘‘ Amid much 
that is sorrowful, there is at least this con- 
solation about surviving one’s illustrious 
contemporaries, when one is illustrious 
one’s self and reverent of human glory; 
leisure and opportunity are afforded to 
crown their pictures, to repair their statues, 
to sacrifice at their graves.” Sainte-Beuve 
is talking of the greater justice which Cha- 
teaubriand eventually rendered to the fame 
and genius of Madame de Staél. But, alas! 
the terrible on was too much for the trans- 
lator, and we flounder inelegantly in ugly 
talk about ‘‘ one’s being illustrious one’s 
self,” which is pardonable perhaps, but is 
not what an English Sainte-Beuve would be 
likely to write. ; 

e can scarcely imagine any book in 
contemporary French literature better worth 
translating than this of M. Sainte-Beuve’s ; 
both the subjects and the manner do the 
fullest justice to the writer, and they are 


y | intelligent workmanship. 


Here perhaps we. 
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of the atten- 


both exceedingly well worth: 
lish pe an American - 


tion alike of an Eng 
public. Those who are so unfortunate: as 
not to be able to read the original are all 
the more in a case which makes it desirable 
that they should read a translation like the’ 
present; for in M. Sainte-Beuve’s its 
we find many of the best gpalitics French 
literary art —an art which in all its second- 

forms is consummate beyond comparison. 
The combination of infinite delicacy with 
infinite ision which marks these nine . 
pictures is worthy of the highest admiration, 
as the finest product of laborious and keenly 
Somebody has 
said, and with justice we ‘think, that the 
reason why French people have better din- 
ners than we have is that they begin their 
preparations for this great meal as soon as, 
they get up in the morning; while our 
cooks and housewives leave everything until 
a quarter of an hour or so before the time 
of serving. We cannot help thinking that . 
something of the same secret lies at the bot- 
tom of the superiority of the French secon- 
dary literature. There is an air of patient 
and conscientious toil about M. Sainte- 
Beuve’s writing, to anybody who knows 
how writing is done, but which may escape 
the reader who does not greatly concern 
himself how effects are produced. The 
ease of a good performer on the trapeze 
may delude the spectator into the idea that 
the feats are as easy to do as they are to 
look at. Experts know better. The grace 
and finish and apparent: absence of effort 
are results of intense effort at one time or 
another, and M. Sainte-Beuve’s ease has 
been secured by arduous exertion. Light 
as his papers may seem, they are filled with 
thoroughness of knowledge, and thorough- © 
ness, however gracefully it may be veiled, 
is not to be had without toilsome and pro- 
longed search. It is a simple matter to 
pile up words of vague delicacy, which seem 
to breathe a delightful 700¢; this is a style 
in which any puniest scribe may win a 
measure of sounding success. In manners, 
elegance is a small thing without manli- 
ness; and just in the same way delicacy, 
when it is simply a curtain for inexact and 
half-shaped impressions, is the worst of im- 
postures. F 

In these portraits, as in most of his other 
work, M. Sainte-Beuve’s task is definite 
characterization, the true function of the 
critic. Nothing can be more happy, for he 
has a sympathy for the fulness and depth 
and disinterestedness of women’s emotions 
that seems to shed discovering rays over 
his analysis. The motto prefixed, as the 
translator reminds us, to the French edi- 
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tion, discloses the secret of his skill in these 
pictures : — 

** Avez-vous donc été femme, monsieur, pour 
prétendre ainsi nous connaitre?’’ 

** Non, madame; je ne suis pas le divin Tir- 
ésias; je ne suis qu’un humble mortel, qui vous 
& beaucoup aimeé.”” 


And this is true. M. Sainte-Beuve has a 
warm love, in itself eminently feminine, 
for the fine emotions, the tenderness, the 
generosity, the impulse, of women 
when they are at their best. Women like 
De Stadl, Roland, Madame Krudener, 
throwing their warmth and impulse into 
concerns which in the hands of men only 
appear cold, hard, and not very human, 
ess an irresistible attraction for him. 
t is really a kind of love with which he 
looks at them, reads their works, meditates 
on their memory, and writes about them. 
Madame de Sévigné’s passion for her daugh- 
ter, and Madame de Staél’s passion for her 
father, in all their feminine intensity, strike a 
vibratory and ga oom te chord in the breast 
of the painter of their portraits. A short 
time ago M. Guizot published some papers 
on Madame Récamier, Madame de Rum- 
ford, and others. Excellent as they are in 
their way, they have an astonishing rigour 
or coldness of tone compared with the 
warm and tender appreciativeness of M. 
Sainte-Beuve. They serve by contrast to 
point the distinguished skill and feeling 
which M. Sainte-Beuve brings to these ex- 
cellent portraitures, and which, it should be 
said, he never brings with such heartiness 
‘as he does to women, or else to men, like 
Maurice de Guérin, for instance, with a de- 
cisively feminine fibre in them. Nothing 
stirs him so much as that intense and elo- 
quent sensibility which is most common in 
ifted women, but yet which M. Sainte- 
Beuve’s own case forbids us to describe as 
an exclusively feminine property. Even 
the second-rate romances of some of his 
heroines he analyses with the patience of a 
devotee in presence of saintly relics. One 
or two good things in a whole volume are 
ample recompense to him. He reads 
Madlle. de Meulan’s earliest romance, 
which seems to be passably thin, and is 
quite happy in culling from it a couple of 
sayings but a little removed above common- 
ere His patience is matchless, only it 
ardly ought to be called patience, because 
it can scarcely be said to involve strain 
or effort, but is only a kind of protege 
erry He talks of Madame de 
vigné’s letters. Let the reader, he says, 
‘* take 4 and read in course the ten vol- 
umes of her correspondence, to follow out, 





and, in her own words, to disentangle, all . 
the allusions —treat her, in short, as we 

treat Clarissa Harlowe when we have a 

fortnight of leisure and rainy weather in’ 
the country.” We can understand M. 

Sainte-Beuve’s style better after thinking. 
of him as spending a leisurely fortnight in 
disentangling the manifold points of Clar- 
issa. 





From The Economist. 
PROBABLE RENEWAL OF THE RECIPRO- 


CITY TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 


A PRACTICAL LESSON IN PROTECTION. 


In 1854,a Treaty for the mutual ex- 
c of commodities was settled between . 
the United States and the Provinces of 
British North America, acting, of course, 
through the agency of the Imperial’ Gov- 
ernment. At that time separate treaties, 
as it were, had to be settled with each of 
the Provinces of Canada; New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia. At the present time, any 
revived negotiation would be with the new 
Dominion in which all these separate Pro- 
vincial Legislatures are merged. Few 
diplomatic acts have ever answered more 
completely the objects sought than this Re- 
ciprocity Treaty of 1854. During the Civil 

ar, however, the Nerthern States chose 
to be angry with what they called the sym- 
pathy displayed by a certain of the. 

anadian population with the Confederates. 
Other sections of the more ardent American 
public persuaded themselves that Canada 
was ripe for secession from British rule, 
and would be precipitated into union with 
the States provided the facilities afforded 
by the Reciprocity Treaty were at once 
withdrawn. And a third part, holding the 
extreme Protectionist views of the Morrill- 
ites, were anxious to apply to Canada the 
regimen of exclusive duties pretty well uni- 
versal in all parts of the fiscal legislation 
of Congress. In March, 1866, therefore, 
the Treaty was put an end to rudely and 
obstinately. The Canadians did all. they 
could by negotiations and to 
avert the change, but they met with very 
scant civility. 


The repeal has now been in operation for 
two years and a half. The Canadians have 
wisely concerned themselves in consolida- 

ing their own resources. They have car- 
ried to a successful issue the t internal 
measure of a single Dominion Executive and 
Parliament, and the 


ously to free their Tariff and their Excise 


have worked assidu- — 
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m im) 
have left the Americans: to themselves, and 
the Americans have already profited by 
their one poms agar pa e ections, for 
one of the closing acts of the Congress just 

rorogued has been to instruct the Forei 
Relations Committee to institute negotia- 
tions for a new Reciprocity Treaty. 


In Febru last, Congress directed 
Mr. George W. Brega "© lakes into 
the facts of the case. Mr. Brega pre- 
sented a first report at the end of March 
and a second report in May, and Congress 
has considered documents of sufficient 
importance to be made the subject of a sec- 
ond official edition of five thousand copies. 


Mr. Brega goes at length and with suffi- 
cient industry and intelligence, but not with 
any — ability or force, into the merits 
and facts of the problem, and he finds them 
in the main to be sufficiently simple. Can- 
ada, he finds, produces certain kinds of 
commodities — for example, particular kinds 
of lumber and grain, which the United 
States does not produce within itself; and 
the only effect of the re of the Treaty 
and the imposition of high duties on the 
American side of the Border has been to 
compel the American public to bear all 
these additional burdens itself. 

‘Tt cannot be denied”, says Mr. Brega, 
‘“‘that whatever amount of these products 
were purchased for consumption in the 
United States since March, 1866, were pur- 
chased at as high prices in the Canadian 
markets as before the abrogation of the 
Treaty: and that the American consumer 
wee omneee to pay the American duty in 


Mr. Brega also finds that the Smuggler — 
that most active and useful instructor of 


medieval political economists—has been 
vigorously at work on the Canadian fron- 
tier, redressing with eminent success the 
blunders of Mr. Morrill and his friends. 
It would be easy to produce many amusing 
stories of the triumph of Contraband inge- 
nuity over official requirements — but it is 
enough to say that the boundary line is a 
thousand miles long, the duties 30 per cent., 
and the Custom House officers badly paid ; 
and the imagination must be dull indeed 
which cannot fill in the picture. 


In every de 
with Canada the repeal of the Treaty has 
done harm to the States. It has disorgan- 
ised their fishing trade —it has left the ar- 
rangements under which the St. Lawrence is 


iments and imperfections. They 


ent of their relations | his 





traversed by American trade im a confused 
and critical state— and it has certainly ex- 
cited in Canada a spirit the reverse of 
friendly to the Washington Government. 


As the navigation of the St. Law- 
, Mr. Brega’ slanguage is marked by. 
i exagperes m in which his coun-— 
trymen almost always speak of the capabili- 
ties of their Continent. In substance, how- 
ever, it is true, as he alleges, that the rapid 
growth of the North-Western region is rap- 
idly converting the St. Lawrence Valley 
into the predominant route to the Atlantic 
shore, — and it is the progress of this change 
which in a few years will render the Inter- 
colonial Railway between Halifax and Que- 
bec an essential link in the chain of commu- 
apical between East Bg Pi Gay = 7 
navigation,” says Mr. » fo 
St. Yoounaa Ga antiena! mecia to the 
immense growth of the great North-West. 
Already the various channels of communi- 
cations for the produce of that vast territory 
to tide-water, where it seeks the markets 
of the world, are crowded beyond their ca- 
pacity at certain periods. No. artificial 
communications, no matter upon how lib- 
eral a scale they may be constructed, will 
be sufficient for the almost immediate fu- 
ture. Apart from the question of direct 
trade between the upper lakes and Europe, 
the existing communication even with its 
limited Canals is of the last importance. It 
is not ing its consequence to as- 
sume that even a war for the possession of 
the right to the natural outlet of our great 
Lakes and the fertile teeming territory they . 
drain would be less costly to us in its con- 
sequences than the loss which the closing of 
that outlet to our products would entail.” 


Everybody interested in Canada will be 
delighted to read this nae otra apprecia- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Route, and to hear 
that an ‘‘immediate future” is upon us 
when it will be taxed to the limit of its 
capacity. But Mr. Brega is needlessly ex- 
cited when he s ts a resort even to war 
in order to maintain the international char- 
acter of the River. He may depend upon 
it that the Canadians understand too well 
the causes which are rapidly raising Mont- 
real into riv; with New York, to be at all 
desirous to hinder in the smallest degree 
the covering of the St. Lawrence with the 
ships of all nations —and pre-eminently of 
is own. the lower courses of the 
Rhine have been and are to Holland, such 
are the lower courses of the St. Lawrence 
to Montreal and Canada. In the long line 
of traffic between Europe and the interior of 
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North America, there must be depéts and 
resting places—points where the two 
streams dissolve into each other — popu- 
lous busy cities, inhabited by shrewd men 
of capital, forwarders, exchange dealers, 
brokers, and the like, who thrive vigor- 
ously by facilitating the passage of the tide 
of merchandise to and t is the last 
thought of these men to go to war with their 
best customers—and so Mr. Brega will 
find when he comes to negotiate the New 
Treaty with the Ministers of the Dominion 
at Ottawa. 


In the meantime, the confessions of this 
useful American State Paper are one lesson 
more to the pyramid of examples which 
have already taught a large part of mankind 
that the best thing which Governments can 
do for Trade is to leave it untouched either 
by Treaties, Tariffs, or ‘‘ intelligent super- 
intendence ” of any kind whatever. 


From The Spectator. 
THE NORTH POLAR EXPEDITIONS. 


WE have probably received the last news 
. we shall have for many months to come re- 
specting the Expeditions which have been 
sent from Germany and Sweden to the Arc- 
tic Seas. The German expedition sailed 
under the command of Captain Kéldewey 
in the Germania. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to make the eastern shore of Green- 
land in latitude 75° the Germania sajled 
further north, and finding the shores of 
Greenland encumbered with enormous ice- 
fields compacted together by long continued 
easterly winds, she would seem to have 
pushed her way round the fields in a north- 
easterly direction, since the last intelligence 
we have respecting her describes her as 
having attained north latitude 804 degrees, 
in east longitude 5 degrees. Reference to 
a map of the North Polar regions will show 
that she is now some 120 miles from the 
north-western extremity of Spitzbergen. 
She was sailing in a northerly direction 
when last spoken. 

The Swedish expedition has been some- 
what less successful. It arrived at Bear 
Island seventeen day? after the German 
expedition, and remained there five days. 
When last heard of the Swedish ship was 
in north latitude 80 degrees. 

The two ships are following a course 
which many of the old Arctic navigators 
pursued unsuccessfully, but which yet ap- 
pears, on the whole, to present a more fa- 
vourable prospect of success than any other 
which could be devised. In 1607 Hudson 
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sailed northwards as far as latitude 814 de- 
grees on the open sea een nl 
and Spitzbergen; and, before his time, . 
Cabot penetrated so far north on the 
same track, in the search for a north-west- 
ern passage, that he formed the design of 
making a journey to the North Pole (a lo 
del Polo Arctico) at some future period. 
Scoresby found that the North Kaantic 
Ocean 1s exceedingly deep in these parts: 
Unless our memory deceive us, he could 
not reach the bottom with a mile and more 
of line when far to the north of Spitzber- 
gen. In 1827 Sir Edward Parry attempted 
to reach the North Pole phosnd ice-fields 
which had hindered the progress of Hudson 
and Scoresby. Sailing as far north as he 
could from Spitzbergen, he landed his crew 
on the apparently solid ice-fields, and com- 
menced celebrated ‘‘ boat-and-sledge ” 
expedition towards the North Pole. A 
large reward had been offered to the party 
if they should succeed in reaching - the par- 
allel of 85°. Everything seemed to promise 
success, and they had already attained with- 
in about 160 miles of the last-named lati- 
tude, or within 850 miles of the North Pole, 
when Sir Edward Parry began to notice a 
singular and disheartening circumstance. 
He found that the northerly progress of his 
party by no means corresponded with the 
rate at which they were traversing the ice. 
Gradually the deficiency increased, until at 
length he found that although they were 
travelling fifteen miles a day over the ice- 
field, they were actually making no prog- 
ress whatever towards the North Pole of 
the earth. The whole ice-field was being 
steadily carried southwards, like an enor- 
mous ship, before the northerly winds which 
had for several days opposed the advance 
of Parry and his crew. 
The modern theory respecting the Arctic 

regions is that there extends for many de- 
grees on every side of the North Pole a sea 
which is almost free from ice in summer. 
It is supposed by some that this sea com- 
municates with the North Atlantic Ocean, 
while others imagine that enormous barriers 
of fixed ice, if not even of solid land, sur- 
round the Polar Sea on every side. In 
1854-5 Dr. Kane traced Kennedy Channel 
as far north as 81° 22’; and to the north- 
east he saw an open sea extending as far as 
the eye could reach. ‘‘ Its waves,” says 
Captain Maury, ‘‘ were dashing on the 
beach with the swell of a boundless ocean, 
The tides ebbed and flowed in it, and I ap- 
| ducngpeet that the tidal wave from the At-. 
antic could no more pass under the icy 


barrier to be propagated in the seas beyond 
than the vibrations of a musical string can . 
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ass a fret on which the musician has placed 
fis finger. These tides must have been 
born in that cold sea, having their cradle 
about the North Pole.” Captain Maury 
seems, however, to have fo: n that the 
tidal wave of the Atlantic may have found 
its way into the Arctic Ocean round the 
north-eastern shores of Greenland, although 
barred off on the side of Kennedy Channel. 

If we were to consider the analogy of the 
only planet which presents any features of 
resemblance to our earth, we should be led 
to doubt whether there really exists open 
water round the North Pole even in sum- 
mer. The two white spots which have been 
called by astronomers ‘‘ the snowy poles of 
moonless Mars” are never found to vanish 
even in the full heat of the Martial summer. 
Each of them extends in summer fully ten 
degrees of Martial longitude on every side 
of the pole it corresponds to. So that if 
similar-ice-caps surround the earth’s poles, 
there is very little hope that men will ever 
attain to either —in ships at any rate. But 
arrangements prevail on the earth’s surface 
which differ wholly in character from any- 
thing of which we have evidence in the case 
of the planet Mars. The great Gulf Stream 
which is continually pourmg an enormous 
volume of water—far warmer than the 
ocean through which it flows—into the 
Arctic Seas, must largely affect the condi- 
tion of the North Polar regions. Where 
this stream finds an outlet, and by what 
course its waters find their way round 
Greenland into the Baffin’s Bay current, 
are as yet moot points among seamen. But 
whatever opinion we may form on these 
questions, there can be no doubt that an 
enormous quantity of heat is liberated some- 
where in the neighbourhood of the North 
Pole through the agency of the Gulf Stream ; 
and it is far from being impossible that, 


during summer, at any rate, the cireumpolar 
ice-fields are wholly melted away. 
It is a — fact that in whatever di- 


rection the North Pole has been approached, 
traces should always be noticed of a com- 
paratively warm ¢ircumpolar sea or Polhy- 
nia. Baron Wrangel started northwards 
from the coast of Siberia over the vast fixed 
ice-fields which cover the Arctic Sea there. 
He supposed that these extended far towards 
the North Pole; but before long he found 
open water, and was compelled to abandon 
his attempt to reach the Pole in that direc- 
tion. When De Haven went in command 
of the American expedition in search of Sir 
John Franklin, he was told. in his letter of 
instructions that when he had gone far up 
into Wellington Channel he was to look for 
an open sea to the northward and westward. 
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He did so, and saw in that direction a 
‘*water sky.” A few years later Captain . 
Penny found open water there, and sailed 
upon it. We have seen that Dr. Kane in 
1855 saw open water from the northern ex- 
tremity of Kennedy Channel, and our read- 
ers will scarcely need to be reminded of the 
evidence which Dr. Hayes’ recent voyage 
affords of an Arctic Ocean extending far to 
the north of Greenland. In the year 1818, 
again, Barrington and Beaufoy called the 
attention of scientific men to the evidence 
of Dutch captains who asserted that they 
had approached within two or three d 

of the Pole, that they had there found an 
open sea, which was-heaved’ by a swell that 
showed it to be of wide extent. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE GLOBE EDITION OF BURNS.* 


Tue marvels in the way of good editing, 
good _priat, good paper, and monstrous 
cheapness which marked the Globe Shak- 
speare prevent the wonder one would other- 
wise have felt as to the combined excellence, 
completeness, convenience, and cheapness 
of the Globe Burns. Here you have for 


three shillings and sixpence Burns’ complete 


works, letters and all, admirably printed 
and edited, as well as a passable prefatory 
memoir by Alexander Smith, who, if he was 
no t poet, had at least a nice and thor- 
oughly unaffected poetic feeling. It isnota 
particularly easy thing to write a biograph- 
ical preface about such a man as card 
There are so many temptations to fine wri- 
ting. Mr. Carlyle’s incomparable essay is a 
standing inducement to every punier crea- 
ture to try his hand at broad, pathetic, hu- 
man treatment—the truth being that no 
kind of treatment so decisively demands’ a 
master as this, and’ that no kind so easily 
admits of a hollow, windy, and canting imi- 
tation. Alexander Smith steered clear of 
the chief peril, and has written a plain and 
honest memoir, with a word or two of sound 
and sensible criticism. Sometimes, we con- 
fess, itis not easy to go all the way with 
him. hen he says that Burns drove 
‘coarseness from humour” we feel that 
Alexander Smith’s notions of coafseness 
must have been considerably more latitudi- 
narian than those commonly accepted. 
Smith’s own verse is characteristically deli- 
cate, and therefore it was no personal pre- 
dilection that prevented him from seeing 
coarseness in scores of Burns’ pictures, ‘as 

* Poems, 8, and Letters of Robert Burne. 
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well as in occasional phrases or even sub- 
j Burns was ‘in nature the very reverse 
and opposite pole of coarseness; he was 
never brutally, foully, and even malignantly 
coarse, like Swift;. but his social environ- 
ment made a certain superficial coarseness, 
both of sentiment and phrase, unavoidable. 
‘The only thing to be said is that, with all but 
the over-squeamish and unco’ refined, this 
fact does not count for much, any more than 
it does in Shakspeare. A man must work 
with his instrument, and Burns’ lyre now 
and again emits grotesque sounds as from 
Doric reveller’s pipe. 
unpolished quality, after all, which brought 
_ his work so close to the heart of a nation. 
It is a curious thing about the Scotch, that, 
deep oa as they are in the most terri- 
ble religious cant ever known in this world, 
and systematically addicted as they are to a 
couple of vices which they hypocritically 
profess to hold in abhorrence, yet they have 
the double knack, first, of producing men 
with the most wonderful gift of clear and 
manly vision, and next, of knowing such 
men when they see them. Scotland can 
raise prigs who would carry off the prize 
from the tallest specimens of that class we 
could raise in England. But, let it be said, 
she can excel in the production of men too. 
Perhaps the manliest soul in the eighteenth 
century was Burns. Perhaps even those 
who differ from him most vehemently as to 
this or that specific conclusion in the politics 
of the hour, will yet agree that re aR 
- the manliest and most straight-seeing of 
living writers is Mr. Carlyle. Here are no- 
table instances in which the great canting 
nation of the earth has produced two men 
in a couple of generations with a more pro- 
founcd-and absolute absence of cant in their 
minds, in any of its subtle and unconscious 
forms, than any of the most eminent of their 
contemporaries. They are both of them 
radically free from the cardinal vice of a 
love of preaching, in the true and offensive 
sense of preaching — which, saving whiskey, 
is the charactexistic passion of their country. 
It is only Burns’ dialect, and the compara- 


tive fewness of the compositions in which he }- 


is at the high mark of his own genius, that 
have prevented him from being as unbound- 
edly popular in England as he is alike in 
Scotland and among the many colonies 
of Scotchmen quartered all over the face of 
the earth. The difficulties of dialect are 
simple enough to educated persons, but to 
the common folk in this country, with only 
an imperfect and empirical apprehension of 
their own tongue, they unquestionably inter- 
pose a barrier of some account. We are 
much inclined to doubt whether Burns is 


t was this frank and’ 
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very much read among the common 
in There is‘a sort of loose 
ion that he is the poet of the 


the artisan in all. English-speaking lands. 


But the strangeness of his dialectic vocabu- 
lary is more powerful than the holders of 
this loose opinion suppose. Poems that 
need a rather voluminous glossary must be 
something like sealed books to the general. 
It is to be said, however, that some three or 
ible 


four of Burns’ best. pieces are’ intelli 
enough to anybody who can read E : 
for example, his ‘‘ Address to the Uneo’ 
Guid,” the ‘* Mountain Daisy,” and others, 
But then the rollicking farce of the lines to 
the “ Haggis,” and even of the: admirable 
**Tam O'Shanter,” is partially veiled in the 
obscurity of an unlearned tongue. It would 
be the best thing that could happen to the 
English lower and poorer classes if they 
could 7 assimilate the noblest part 
of Burns — his humanity and tenderness for ~ 
all animate and inanimate things. The stu- 
pendous brutality which marks the 
poor English people — of course not uni- 
versally, but as a class—in dealings with 
dumb animals, with children, and with wo- 
men, would not be what it is if the spirit of 
Burns had much of a grip upon them. The 
cruelty of the majority of carters, cab-dri- 
vers, dog-trainers, and the like makes’ a 
sensitive man shudder to think of, as Hog- 

’s pictures of Cruelty make him sicken 
in looking at them. The rich can be cruel 
too, with their steeplechases and so forth, 
but it is not their characteristic quality. Of 
course it would be absurd to demand from a 
common ploughman that he should be stirred 
by the turning up of a mouse’s nest by his 
share, in the way in which a great poet was 
stirred. But it would be a good signif one 
could see that the ploughman class recog- 
nised the beauty of such sentiment after 
Burns had expressed it for their behoof :— 


I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 
Has broken Nature’s social union, 
An’ justifies that ill opinion 
e Which makes thee startle 
tme thy poor earth-Vorn compani 
An’ fellow-mortal. eer 


This is just the sorrow which one wishes 
to see more general, as a precursor of the 
wider restoration of nature’s social union. 
It is this profound and all-embracing pity 
which, coupled with his music on he one 
hand and his single-eyed directness on the 
other, gives Burns so worthy and noble a 
place among poets. The famous lines to 
the ‘‘ Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower ” 
breathe a spirit of divine and universal pity 
which is not equalled in modern verse —a 
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pity which we no more find in the school 
that is forever bawling forth that life is ear- 
nest, life is real, than in the subtler and 
more consummately varnished album-verse 
of the Laureate. 

While the stock poets of his time were 
simpering and whining over Cupid’s darts 
and broken hearts, Burns saw the true trag- 
edy, and was less moved by the imaginary 
sighs of the fine lady than’ by the real an- 
guish of 4 wounded hare. Hi 


verse was 
the , 
gifts to verse. He saw 


ing of the bringing back of the 
9 life and 
the tragedy all through. His sorrow over 


the mouse, or the hare, or the daisy was not, | worth 


like Sterne’s sorrow over the dead ass, mere 
vapid sentimentalism ; it was only the com- 
lement of his sense of the — the bro- 
en purpose, the interfused hope and disap- 
pointment of human life. The unity of all 
existence was not hidden from him; mouse 
and man figured in his eyes as alike in the 
grip of identical circumstances. And the 
special glory of Burns is that, with all this 
perfect sense of the pathos of —_ he is 
never anything approaching to weak or sen- 
timental; on the contrary, he is one of the 
most strong and full-blooded of men. 
There wn splendid so Odie anne 
about such a poem as the ‘* Jolly “beg 
which is full TF strength and rude force of’| 
the manliest sort. He is an illustration of 
the truth that there is the closest connexion 
between a capacity for pathos and a capacity 
for jovial and robust farci Inail men of 
the great calibre there is this stamp. Who 
so pathetic as Beethoven, yet who can on oc- 
casion be so thoroughly a farceur? Burns 
was full-blooded and healthy on every side. 
Love, for nerite 2 in all his verse is as far 
removed from the puny conventional love of 
the poet of the drawing-room as it is from 
the blood and snakes and writhing and bitin: 
of some poets who are excluded from the 
drawing-room. We have had Wordsworth 
since Burns, and the latter of the two has in- 
spired most of the writers who have sought 
nature and plain life. The consequence 
has been an intense and gradually narrow- 
ing respectability which is breeding a rude 
reaction. And the reaction is sound enough, 
only do not let us go so far back as Sappho, 
but stay rather at Burns, the heartiest and 
most vigorously human of all our lyrists. 
Wordsworth had a far wider range of feel- 
ing for nature; he had more notes and was 
more fully articulate. But the friendship 
was august, stately, and solemn, as between 
two majestic potentates. There is a mea- 
sure of coldness, awe, reverence — call it 
by a favourable or an unfavourable name as 
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with nature. Nature wasas-a grey austere 
mother to him. With Burns she was far 
otherwise, she was his‘ friend, the sympa- 
thetic onlooker, the almost conscious parti 
cipant im the mood of the hour. He, in 
short; was a true singer, while in his illus- 
trious successor there was more of the’ pro- 
phet or the high-priest. We are only point- 
ing out a difference, not pretending to de- 
cide a question of superiority. The.singer 
is the rarer of the two, the man in whom 
every stimulus directly awakens musical re- 
sponse ; but, for being the rarer, he is not 
necessarily the higher of the two. Words- 
4 in, had a certain tendency ‘to 
write as if nature would have been all the 
better comrade for him if she had left men 
and women out of herscheme. He was no 
misanthropist, but he was less stirred by hu- 
man beings than by mountains and lakes ; 


mood in men, than in the moving shadows 
of the hills. Burns had something of the 
Shakspearian fulness of delight and interest 
in all that men do and feel; he had an un- 
alloyed and unbounded sympathy with na- 
ture, because she forms the setting and en- 
vironment of human action and human suf- 
fering. His anger, even, is profitable for 
an example; there is nothing sullen or lu- 
rid or spiteful about it, nor is it prudish, 
mawkish, smouldering, such as an eminent 
hand recently gave us an example of in that 
incredibly poor thing, ‘‘ A Spiteful Letter.” 
With the author of the ‘‘ Twa Herds,” of 
‘*Holy Willie’s Prayer,” of the Epi 

on Lord Galloway, anger was what it should 
be in a big man— sheer lightning, swift, 
decisive, and straight-hitting. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
JOHN WILKES. 


WHEN an exasperated London mob tore 
down the railings of Hyde Park, some writ- 
ers blamed the Government: for vacillation, 
while others deplored the ascendancy of the 
‘**roughs.” The majority regarded the oc- 
currence as unprecedented and deplorable. 
It was commonly asserted that, with the ex- 
ception of the Gordon riots, proceedings 
equally lawless had not di d the me- 
tropolis and terrified its inhabitants’ since 
the final establishment in England of con- 
stitutional government conducted by a re- 
sponsible ministry. Our forefathers, how- 
ever, were not unaccustomed to see the 
cause of order temporarily endangered ow- 
ing to the wild violence of a frenzied mob. 
A century ago, disorders of far 





you will—in Wordsworth’s intercourse 


} gravity than the trifling tumult which. re- 





less interested in the play of character and « - 
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cently blanched the cheeks of our timid 
statesmen, were almost the rule in the me- 
tropolis. Sober citizens were then com- 
pel ed to illuminate their houses, at the 

idding of the multitude, in honour of the 
popular favourite. Men of rank were 
Sbliged to shout in praise of a commoner 
whom they regarded as the incarnation of 
everything that was detestable in politics 
and morals. Those who declined to obey 
the summons of the rabble were punished 
in their persons and property. This was 
no passing outburst, which spent its fury in 
a day, and was forgotten after a week. 
During fifteen years the metropolis was a 
frequent prey to these scandalous demon- 
strations. ‘They had their origin in the vio- 
lation of law on the part of the Ministry, 
and their justification was that they were 
open expressions of a determination on the 
part of the people that no Englishman, 
whatever his faults, should be subjected to 
harsh and illegal treatment by a tyrannical 
Government, a venal Parliament, and a ran- 
corous king. The people were in the right, 
and their will prevailed. Long before his 
life closed, John Wilkes could boast that 
he had succeeded in forcing a reluctant Gov- 
ernment to acknowledge that it had over- 
stepped the limits of law, in persuading an 
unfriendly House of Commons to expungé 
from its journals resolutions which were 
framed in order to blast his memory, and in 
being officially received at the Court of a 
sovereign who had strained every nerve to 
punish him as a traitor. 


I 


In July, 1757, Mr. Wilkes was returned 
as member of Parliament for Aylesbury. 
He was then in his thirtieth year. Three 
years previously he had unsuccessfully con- 
tested the borough of Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
That he failed then was not attributable to 
his want of daring, because he signalised 
himself by an effort which testified to the 

ssession of boldness and ingenuity. The 

elaval family had great influence in that 
borough. Some of their supporters were 
residents in London. They were sent to 
Berwick in order to record their votes, and, 
for reasons of economy, were sent by sea 
in place of by land. Wilkes bribed the 
captain of the vessel to land them on the 
coast of Norway, and thus inflicted a two- 
fold, as well as an unexpected, loss on his 
opponents. His return for Aylesbury was 
,probably facilitated by the lavishness of his 
expenditure, for the election cost him seven 
thousand pounds. His first care was to 
write and offer his support to Mr. Pitt, us- 
ing these words: ‘‘ I am very happy now to 
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contribute more than my warmest wishes 
for the support of his’ wise and excellent 
measures, and my ambition will ever be to 
naan my parliamentary conduct approved 
c 


the ablest minister, as well as the first 

ter, of the age. I live in the hope 
of doing my country some small services at 
least; and Iam sure the only certain way 
of doing any is by a steady support of your 
aw at Og e anet he fulfilled the 
pledge which he had voluntarily 
the minister. He could do this more 
heartily, because the foreign oliey of Pitt, 
which consisted in upholding Britioh supre- 
macy and humbling French power, was tho- 
roughly in accordance with his own~views. 
In cherishing a blind and unreasoning ha- 
tred for France, Wilkes was in unison with 
those who at that period were regarded as 
true-born Englishmen. To humiliate France 
was then as warmly desired by the majority 
of the people as to humiliate Russia has 
been advocated in our day by a fanatical 
minority. But it is doubtful if at the mid- 


iven to 


dle of the eighteenth century, a Frenchman 


was much more obnoxious than a Scotch- 
aman to a haughty and boastful Englishman. 
This aversion to the Scotch was not. inex- 
cusable. Twice since the revolution, a 
Scottish rebellion had embarrassed the dy- 
nasty which occupied the throne by a par- 
liamentary title and with the express \ sanc- 
tion of the nation. At the French Court, 
and among the Scotch Highlanders, the 
Stuarts found countenance and devoted ad- 
herents. It was felt by the enlightened 
section of the country that their restoration 
would be. equivalent to the defeat of every 
Liberal principle,- to be followed by the 
chastisement of every supporter of the Lib-_ 
eral cause. Fora time it was feared that 
the old days of bigotry, superstition, and 
prerogative were about to be restored. The 
rising of 1745 was almost a success. The 
rebels were defeated at last, and they were 
punished witha severity which to us appears 
merciless, but which many then deemed 
necessary. It was long, however, before 
the thoroughness of the measures of repres- 
sion was perceived. The dread of a re- 
newed attempt survived the executions of 
rebel lords and the confiscation of rebel 
lands. As is common under these cireum- 
stances, the innocent were confounded with 
the guilty, and every Scotchman had to bear 
the opprobrium which but a small section 
of his countrymen had fairly earned. 

While the popular mind was animated 
with these sentiments, a Scottish nobleman 
became Prime Minister. Had the Earl of 
Bute been a statesman of rare foresight and 
proved capacity, he would have had little 
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chance of surmounting the obstacles strewn 
in his path. It was hardly possible for any 
man to satisfy a public that idolised Pitt. 
There was no surer way of exasperati 
the public than to run counter to peek - 
icy and undo his work. Pitt had carried on 
a war in which France had been worsted ; 
Bute concluded a, peace from which Eng- 
land reaped none of the fruits of victory. 
Pitt had been ostentatious in declining to 
soil his hands with corrupt appointments ; 
the first act of Bute was to gratify his per- 
sonal adherents at the public expense. He 
systematically bestowed the most lucrative 
appointments on Scotchmen whose claims 
for advancement were no greater than his 
own claim to hold the highest office in the 
State. Who can wonder that a Minister 
so incompetent and a scheme of Govern- 
ment so detestable should have excited gen- 
eral discontent ! 2 

Wilkes became the channel through which 

the popular anger found vent. He founded 
the North Briton, with the express object 
of ridiculing Scotchmen and opposing Lord 
Bute. Imbued as he was with the worst 
national prejudices, he was well qualified 
for adding fuel to the indignation which 
flamed in many breasts. Less. polished 
than Addison, and less incisive than Junius, 
he had the art of stating a case with a clear- 
ness which rendered it intelligible to every 
reader, and he had the audacity requisite 
for putting in plain terms the most unpalat- 
able truths. The Ministry was suspected 
of truckling to France: he farnished pleu- 
sible reasons in corroboration of this opin- 
ion. The Premier was supposed to be im- 
popes intimate with the king’s mother : 

e treated this rumour.as a fact, and made 
it the basis of specific denunciations. Hack- 
writers sold their pens to Lord Bute, but 
they failed in disproving the charges brought 
against their geren'e reputation. What 
gave point to the denunciations of Wilkes 
was the undoubted weakness of the Gov- 
ernment. Its measures were devoid of all 
statesmanship. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was Sir Francis Dashwood, than 
whom a more incompetent financier never, 
perhaps, undertook the high duties of his 
office. He was literally hooted into resig- 
nation. Like all weak men, the Ministers 
longed to revenge themselves on the pitiless 
exponent of their shortcomings. the 
twenty-seventh number of the ‘North Briton 
there is an open reference to the threats of 
punishment which those in power had used 
towards its conductor. It was not, how- 
ever, till after the publication of the famous 
Forty-fifth number that the storm. burst on 
the doomed head of Wilkes. 


, | the alleged authorof No. 45. That 
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The Earl of Bute resigned office on the 
on ge So tea ee was filled by 
-. Geo: renville. It was supposed 
sesh Ma: Aitesiaens wha amnied atte das 
he still advised the sovereign and inspired 
the Ministry. The publication of the North 
Briton was suspended for three weeks, and 
as resumed as soon as it became known 
+ the ministerial es were of the 
slightest possible kind, and did not promise 
any improvement in the system of adminis- 
tration. The number which attracted so 
much notice containeé comments on the 
speech from the throne, then recently de- 
livered. The s on which the prose- 
cution of Wilkes was founded, were to the 
following effect, that «‘The King’s speech 
has always been considered by the legisla- 
ture, and by the public at large, as the 
— of the Minister. It bas regularly, at 
beginning of every session of Parlia- 
ment, been referred by both Houses to the 
consideration of a committee, and has been 
enerally canvassed with the utmost free- 
om, when the Minister of the Crown has 
been obnoxious to the nation This 
week has given the public the most aban- . 
doned instance of ministerial effrontery ever 
attempted to be imposed on mankind. The 
Minister's speech of last Tuesday is not to 
be paralleled in the annals of this country. 
I am in doubt whether the imposition is 
ter on the sovereign or on the nation. 
very friend of his country must lament 
that a prince of so many great and amiable 
qualities, whom England truly reveres, can 
be brought to ovate sanction of his sacred 
name to the. most odious measures, and to 
the most unjustifiable public declarations, 
from a throne ever renowned for truth, hon- 
our, and unsullied virtue.” The foregoing 
is a fair sample of the passages which the 
Attorney-General of that day selected in 
capper of his charge of seditious libel. 
at strikes every impartial reader now is 


the comparative tameness of the whole num» 
ber when contrasted with preceding ones. 
Neither the language nor the allusions in 
the inculpated number can match the viru- 
lence of tone and poignancy of. rebuke with 
which the favourite and his master had been 


treated on previous occasions. It was not 
so much on account of the statements them- 
selves as for the convenient handle they af- 
forded, that proceedings were begun 1 
ilkes 
should have insinuated that a royal speech 
contained an untrue statement, was to give 
his enemies plausible grounds for raising 
the good cry of disloyalty. His answer 
that eve: egation in the number was 


really well-founded, and that the strongest 
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posers could be matted by others which 
beeu spoken in Parliament, availed 
nothing with a Ministry and its adherents 
who preferred to support the crown, rather 
than conciliate the ple — who claimed 
entire freedom of debate, but denied all 
liberty to the press. Indeed, the struggle 
was, whether or not a man should print amid 
circulate that which in his place in Parlia- 
ment he might freely utter without fear 
either of giving offence or of receiving pun- 
ishment. ; 

A week after the publication of this num- 
ber, a blow was struck at the liberties of 
Englishmen. Lord Halifax issued a Gen- 
eral Warrant for the apprehension of ‘*‘ the 
authors, printers, and publishers of a sedi- 
tious and treasonable paper entitled the 
North Briton, No. 45,” and for the seizure 
of their papers. In virtue of this iflegal 
warrant Wiikes, — others, was taken 

risoner, and his private were 
Sdoal. He was hae ht ne gg Lords 
Halifax and Egremont, the principal Secre- 
taries of State, and, interrogated, with a 
view to discover his guilt. But he proved 
more tlian a match for the two Ministers of 
the Crown, bafflin g all their efforts by his 
imperturbable coolness and biting retorts. 
They committed him to the Tower, where 
he was held a close prisoner, —even his 
legal advisers being denied admittance. 
His friends sued for a writ of habeas cor- 
pus, but this was evaded by the transfer- 
ence of him from the custody of one person 
to another. After three days’ detention 
under these unjustifiable circumstances, he 
was brought under a writ of habeas corpus 
before the Court of Common Pleas. Three 
days later he was discharged from custody 
on the ground of privilege of Parliament. 
Before this, however, he had been dis- 
missed from his command of the Bucking- 
hamshire militia. Lord Temple was like- 
wise deprived of his lord-lieutenancy of 
“that county, because, when notifying ‘his 
dismissal to Wilkes, he had written, ‘I 
cannot, at the same time, help expressing 
the concern I feel in the loss of an officer, 
by his deportment in command endeared 
to the whole corps.” All these stringent 
measures exasperated the —*, When- 
ever Wilkes appeared in public, he was sa- 
luted with ssenativen. the city it be- 
came customary to toast ‘* Wit, uty, 
Virtue, Honour!” which, Walpole re- 
cords, were ‘‘ironic designations of the 
King, Queen, Princess-Dowager, and Lord 
Bute.” 

Parliament met on the 13th.of November. 
In the House of Commons, Mr. Grenville 
read a message from the king, detailing the 
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roceedings which had been taken against 

ilkes. A vote of thanks was first unani- 
mousl for this ious mes ‘ 
then it was moved by ‘Lord North, ‘*T 
the paper entitled North Briton, No. 
45, is a scandalous 5 nate 9 libel, cel 
taining expressions of the most unexam 
agg er contumely towards his = 
ty, grossest aspersions upon 
Roniing of parliament, and the ai auda- 
cious defiance of the authority of the whole 
legislature ; and most manifestly tending to 
alienate the affections of the people from 
his Majesty, to withdraw them from their 
obedience to the laws of the realm, and to 
excite them to traitorous insurrections 
against his Majesty’s government.” The 
terms of this resolution render it quite clear 
that the art of penning vehement phrases 
was not confined to those writers of the 
day who were noted for scurrility. The 
debater which ensued was characterised by 
violerice and abounded in recriminations. 
Walpole, who was present, says that Pitt 
spoke forty times. He was no friend to 

ilkes, yet he’ refused to sacrifice in his 
person alike the liberty of the subject and 
the independence of Parliament. But the 
friends of the king outnumbered and out- 
voted the true friends of liberty. The res- 
olution was carried by a large majority, as 
well as another ordering that, the incrimi- 
nated papers should be burned by the 
hands of the common ; 

Wilkes made a temperate address, nar- 

ing the circumstances of his arrest, and 
offering to waive the privilege he had been 
declared by the Court of Common Pleas to 
possess as Member of Parliament, in order 
that he might be tried before a jury of his 
countrymen. He was answe by Mr. 
Martin, an ex-Secretary to the Treasury, 
who upbraided him in the foulest language, 
exclaiming that the author of the North 
Briton ‘‘was a malignant and infgmous 
scoundrel, who had stabbed him in the 
dark.” This outburst was occasioned by a 
very uncomplimentary reference made to 
Mr. Martin eight months previously. He 
had nursed his wrath till the fitting time 
should come for having his revenge. 
Moreover, he had assiduously cultivated 
the art of shooting with a pistol. Mr. 
Grenville gave the Ling a minute account 
of the debate, and received in reply a letter 
of thanks, in which his Majesty wrote: 
“Your account of the meeting last night 


ves me well-grounded hopes that every- 
thing in Parliament will gry the con- 


tinuance of Wilkes’ impudence is —- 


when his ruin is so near.” It is unlik 
that his Majesty was aware of the design te 
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put a period to the career of Wilkes by 

utting an end to his life. When the 
Tiouse assembled to discuss what further 
measures should be adopted against him, 
the members not in the secret were amazed 
to learn that Wilkes had been severely 
wounded in a duel with Mr. Martin, and 
was not expected to survive. 

Concurrently with these proceedings in 
the Commons, other steps were taken in 
the Lords with a view to crush the favour- 
ite of the people. Immediately after the 
llouse assembled, the Earl of Sandwich 
rose and read a poem, of which indecency 
and blasphemy were the characteristics. 
Lord Hardwicke begged him to desist, on 
the ground that it was not necessary to 
read the whole; but Lord Sandwich en- 
joyed it too heartily himself to stop before 
he had reached the end. Warburton, Bish- 
op of Gloucester, affected surprise and in- 
dignation that the ears of his brethren and 
himself should be polluted with such filth. 
The notes to the poem were said to have 
been penned by him. Against this asser- 
tion he was justified in protesting. It is 
doubtful, iy sll if he can ne re 
for using the lan he employed, for 
outialesenl that ‘the blackest fiends in hell 
would not keep company with Wilkes when 
he should arrive there.” The historians 
who have narrated this occurrence have de- 
fended the warmth of Warburton because 
of the disgusting nature of the offence and 
of his unprepared state to meet such a 
charge. This excuse cannot again be ad- 
vanced with propriety; for the bishop was 
neither so impetuous nor so greatly aston- 
ished as has been supposed. He had re- 
hearsed his part. e following extract 
from a letter addressed by Lord Sandwich 
to Mr. Grenville seven days prior to the 
meeting of Parliament, proves at once the 
ag prs and servility of Warburton: — 
‘I have been this morning with the bish- 
op, and showed him the papers. He comes 
heartily into the affair, says he will not 
only authorize me to er pos in his name 
of this outrage, but will take any part 
in it himself that shall be judged pest by 
the king’s administration, and seems 
much pleased with the scheme in general.” * 
Some time before this scene, Warburton 
wrote, in a letter to Pitt:—‘‘I have a 
master above, and I have one below: I 
mean Ged and the King.” Although a 
bishop, he did not admit the truth of the 
Scriptural injunction about the difficulty of 
serving two masters. Nor did he forget to 
claim his reward for the faithful service he 


* Grenville Papers, vol il. pp. 158, 154. 
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had ‘rendered to “the king’s administra- 
oe: spl per gg Avice Ming oer 
‘shopri Lond hag 

wre 1. Gronile slking ep 
sell ‘sine for hi : 
in these terme: — “1 who have nothing to 
su my pretensions but an u ps prs 
MET de tho ection of igion and of my 
royal master.” He had the mortification 


of acting as the tool of more astute men, 
without receiving from them in return the 


substantial favours for which his soul 
yearned. He did not even get the credit 
of being the diligent servant of his master 
in heaven. Pitt only repeated the lan- 
current, when he in- | 
anew on being in- 


guage om 1 erall 
ignantly said to 

formed of the di Pp’ gs in 
the House of Lords: ‘‘ Why do not they 
search Meg Bishop of Gloucester’s study for 


Lord Sandwich, the active agent in this 
infamous plot, was noted as the most prof- 
i man of an age which surpassed in 
shameless profligacy any period in our his- 
tory, excepting the reign of Charles II. 
Lord Despencer, his rival but not his equal 
in every vice that ‘sullies humanity, was 
shocked at the spectacle of so consummate 
a reprobate acting as a stern censor of the 
pence: Brg loved to practise, and ex- 
claimed that he had ‘‘ never before heard 
the devil preach a sermon against sin.” 
Two of the peers were true to their trust 
as members of the highest judicial as well 
as legislative body in the kingdom. They 
were Lords Sandys and Temple, and they 
expostulated with the minister for. using 
rivate papers, obtained under a warrant: 
eld to be illegal, in order to inflame the 
country against Wilkes. But this availed 
nothing. The peers were too much the 
ing’s friends to refuse assent to any as 
gestion made by the king’s ministers. 
consequence of this, Wilkes was tried and 
convicted of publishing a poem of which the 
copies were filched from him under an ille- 
gal warrant, and the contents made pub- 
c for the first time by Lord Sandwich in 
the House of Lords. No evidence was 
then advanced, nor has any been yet ad- 
duced, provi him to have written the 
poem. ae is almost certain that its author 
was Mr. Potter, son of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the reputed gallant of the 
Bishop of Gloucester’s wife ; that it was 
composed for the perusal of a select bod 
of rakes who acknowledged the Earl 
Sandwich as their model, and who naturally 
thought that, as he was their sworn boon- 
companion, so he would prove their truest 
friend. His treachery the effect of in- 
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creasing, in so far as that were possible, 
the contempt in which he was held by all 
honest men, and in rendering his name a 
byword for all that is basest and most vi- 
cious in human conduct. Yet he did not 
stand alone. Several of his colleagues in 
the Government were fitting associates 
for this paragon of depravity. That even 
the king did not relish the service of minis- 
ters who were debauched as well as servile, 
is proved by the following entry in the 
Premier's diary: —‘‘ The king sometimes 
observes to Mr. Grenville that there are 
not among his servants too many people of 
decent and orderly characters.” 

While Wilkes lay dangerously wounded, 
the House of Commons postponed the con- 
sideration of the manner in which he was to 
be punished. Dissatisfied, however, with 
the slowness of his recovery, an eminent 
physician and a surgeon were ordered to 
visit him, and report as to his condition. He 
refused to see them. Another visitor at- 
tempted to force his way into his house with 
the intent, it is alleged, of preventing his 
recovery by stabbing him to death. This 


was Alexander Dun, a Sgotchman, who was 
incensed at the style in which his country- 
men had been satirized in the North Briton. 
He was apprehended, but acquitted on what 


seems to be the reasonable ground that he 
was more given to vapouring than disposed 
to commit a murder. Meantime, it was ruled 
in the Court of Common Pleas that the war- 
rant issued by the Secretaries of State, and 
by virtue of which Wilkes had been arrested, 
was wholly illegal. A jury awarded one 
thousand pounds damages against Mr. Wood 
for the seizure of the papers of Wilkes, and 
Chief Justice Pratt, when giving judgment, 
employed these emphatic words, ‘‘ Upon the 
maturest consideration, I am bold to say 
that this warrant is illegal ;” that if it should 
be decided otherwise by a higher tribunal, 
**T submit, as will become me, and kiss the 
rod; but I must say, I shall always consider 
it as a rod of iron for the chastisement of 
the people of Great Britain.” This declar- 
ation gave great offence at Court. Fawning 
courtiers nourished the king’s foolish re- 
sentment, and the Chief Justice of England 
demeaned himself by acting the part of the 
most despicable courtier. A few days af- 
ter this, Mr. Grenville, the Premier, wrote 
in his diary : — ‘‘ The king told Mr. Gren- 
ville that Lord Mansfield had been with him, 
speaking with the warmest zeal for his ser- 
vice; that he had told his Majesty that he 
should not declare it in public, but that he 
should tell his Majesty that, “—— to 
his opinion, no man had ever behaved so 
shamefully as Lord Chief Justice Pratt had 
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done ; that Lord Chief Justice Jeffries had 
not acted with greater violence than him, 
for he had denied his Majesty that justice 
which every petty Justice of the Peace would 
have granted to a highwayman.” The na- 
tion thought differently. Chief Justice 
Pratt became one of the most popular men 
in the kingdom. His portrait, from the 
matchless pencil of a hag was placed in 
Guildhall. It bore the inscription, ‘In 
honour of the zealous assertor of English’ 
liberty by law.” Foreigners who visited 
London crowded to see the judge who ren- 
dered impartial justice between sovereign 
and subject, who was too sound a lawyer to 
blunder, and too upright a man to cringe be- 
fore the throne. But, while his praise- 
worthy demeanour was odious to the king’s 
friends, the conduct of the populace was 
highly disrespectful alike to the House of 
Commons and the Royal Family. When 
the hangman attempted to burn the forty- 
fifth number of the North Briton, the paper 
was snatched from him, and in its stead a 
a and jack-boot, symbolising the 

ing’s mother and Lord Bute, were com- 
mitted to the flames. This was not the only 
occasion on which the people gave practical 
manifestations of their sympathy with those 
who had a hand in the obnoxious number. 
It was reprinted, and Williams, the printer, 
was sentenced to the pillory. He went 
thither in a coach marked No. 45. The by- 
standers cheered him instead of pelting him 
with missiles, as they were wont to do in the 
case of offenders who underwent this de- 
grading punishment. Two hundred pounds 
were collected and handed over to him, 
while a gallows was erected, and a boot with 
a Scotch bonnet suspended from it in deris- 
ion of the supposed prime mover in all these 
proceedings. 

Parliament adjourned for the Christmas 
holidays before the case against Wilkes had 
been decided. He went to Paris in order 
to facilitate his recovery by change of air 
and scene. Before the re-assembling of 
Parliament his wound had broken open, and 
instead of starting for London he was com- 

lled to remain under medical care in the 

rench capital. He sent a medical certifi- 
cate to the Speaker; this the House refused 
to accept on the pretext that it had not been 
sworn before a notary. The majority was 
too anxious for his expulsion to be easily 
moved by considerations of decency and 
fair play. On the 19th of J. eyarye 1764, 
he was expelled; and on the 21st of the suc- 
ceeding month he was convicted in. the 
Court of Queen’s Bench of re-publishing the 
forty-fifth number of the North Briton, and 
of printing and publishing the ‘‘ Essay on 
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Woman,” which Lord Sandwich had really 
ublished for the first'time in the House of 
rds. He was not convicted, nor was he 
even accused, of being the author of either. 
As he did not appear to receive sentence, 
he was patlowedk: 

A debate took place as to the legality of 

_ General Warrants, but the Government 
succeeded in hindering the passing of a di- 
rect resolution against them. Several of 
the ministerial rg oni voted with the 
opposition. The king regarded this as a 
personal insult, He punished Conway, one 
of the most conspicuous offenders, by de- 
priving him of his military command, on 
the ground that he could not trust his army 
‘¢in the hands of a man who votes in Par- 
liament against him.” During the debate, 
language was used with impunity on the 
ministerial side of far greater virulence, 
and more insulting to the House, than any- 
thing ever uttered or written by Wilkes. 
Norton, one of the law-officers of the Crown, 
and afterwards Speaker of the. House, said 
with reference to the proposed resolution 
against General Warrants: “If I were a 
judge, I should pay no more regard to this 
resolution than to that of a drunken porter.” 
In those days every excess was permissible 
provided it leaned to the side of arbitrary 
power. 

Two years later the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham was in office, and the same House re- 
solved that General Warrants, as well as all 
acts done in virtue of them, were illegal ; 
and, in the case of a Member of Parliament, 
constituted breaches of Privilege. When 
the Duke of Grafton became Premier, 
Wilkes visited London and petitioned for a 
pardon, but was put off with an evasive an- 
swer. Since the publication of the Gren- 
ville papers, it is known that the king would 
not listen to any proposal of the kind. In 
a letter from the Bishop of Carlisle to Mr. 
Grenville it is said: ‘*‘The ministers are 
embarrassed to the last degree how to act 
with regard to Wilkes. It seems they are 
afraid to press the king for his pardon, as 
that is a subject his Majesty will not easily 
hear the least mention of; and they are ap- 
pm set if he has it not, that the mob of 
.ondon will rise in his favour, which God 
forbid.” 

At the-beginning of March, 1768, he 
again returned home, and solicited the king 
in person for a pardon. This application 
was treated with neglect because made in- 
formally. Seven days later he issued an 
address as candidate to represent the City 
of London. He polled 1,247 votes, but 
was unsuccessful. On the day following 
this decision he issued an ehatice to the 





frecholders of Middlesex. The election 
took place at Brentford, on the 28th of 
March. At the close of the poll the num- - 
bers were — Mr. Wilkes, 1,292 ; Mr. Cooke, 
827; Sir W. B. Proctor, 807. This was a 
victory which astonished the public and ter- 
rified the ministry. The mob was in ecsta- 
sies. The citizens of London were com- 
pelled to illuminate their houses and to 
shout for ‘‘ Wilkes and liberty.” 

It was the earnest desire of the ministry 
to pardon the man whom they had perse- 
cuted, but the king remained inexorable. 
Even the intercession of Lord Mansfield 
failed to mollify him. His reply took the 
form of ‘*a very warm complaint of the con- 
duct of the present ministers, particularly 
of the Duke of Grafton, that a man in his 
situation should propose a pardon.” Mean- 
time, the king was meditating fresh meas- 
ures of ean 4 be cmp his obnoxious sub- 
ject. A mont r the election he wrote 
to Lord North: ‘* Though relying entirely 
on your attachment to my person as well as 


on your hatred of any lawless proceeding,  - 


yet I think it highly expedient to apprise 
you that the écpalocn of Mr. Wilkes ap- 
pears to be very essential, and must be éf- 
fected.” What the sovereign counselled 
was duly accomplished. 

Before his expulsion, Wilkes was a pris- 
oner in the King’s Bench. Having sur- 
rendered, it was determined that his out- 
lawry was informal ; consequently it was re- 
versed, and’ sentence was passed for the 
offences whereof he had been convicted. 
He was fined one thousand pounds, and 
imprisoned for twenty-two months. On his 
way to prison he was rescued by the mob; 
but as soon as he could escape out of the 
hands of his boisterous friends he went and 
gave himself into the custody of the Marshal 
of the King’s Bench. Parliament met. on 
the 10th of April, and it was thought that 
he would be released in order to take his 
seat. A dense multitude assembled before 
the prison, but, balked in its purpose of 
escorting the popular favourite to the 
House, ) Prat furious, and commenced a 
riot. Soldiers were at hand prepared for 
this outbreak. They fired, wounding and 
slaughtering several persons ; among others, 
they butchered a young man whom they 
found in.a neighbouring house, and who 
was mistaken for a rioter they had pursued. 
At the inquest the jury brought in a verdict 
of wilful murder against the magistrate who 
ordered the firing, and the soldier who did 
the deed. The magistrate was tried and 
acquitted. The soldier was dismissed the 
service, but received in compensation, as a 
reward for his services, a pension of one 
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shilling a day. A general order sent, from 
the ar Office by Lord B ington con- 
veyed his Majesty’s express thanks to the 
troops employed, gee them ‘‘ that 
every possible regard 
them; their zeal and good behaviour on 
this occasion deserve it; and in case any 
disagreeable circumstance should happen in 
the execution of their duty, they s have 
every defence and protection that the law 
can authorise and this office can give.” 
This approbation of what the troops had 
done was the necessary supplement to a 
despatch from Lord Weymouth sent before 
the riot, and intimating that force was to be 
used without scruple. Wilkes commented 
on both documents. His observations on 
the latter drew a complaint from Lord Wey- 
mouth of breach of privilege. This was 
made an additional pretext for his expulsion 
from the House of Commons. 

Ten days afterwards he was re-elected, 
his opponent receiving five votes only. On 


the following day the House resolved ‘‘ that 


John Wilkes, Esquire, having been in this 
session of Parliament expelled this House, 
was and is incapable of being elected a 
member to serve in this present Parlia- 
ment ; ” and his election was declared void. 
Again the freeholders of Middlesex returned 


him, and the House re-affirmed the above 
resolution. At another election he was 
opposed by Colonel Luttrell, a Court tool, 
when he polled 1,143 votes against 296 cast 
for Luttrell. It was declared, however, 
that the latter had been elected. Now be- 
gan a struggle between the country, which 
had been outraged in the persons of the 
Middlesex electors, and a subservient major- 
ity in the House of Commons that did not 
hesitate to become instrumental in gratify- 
ing the personal resentment of a ze ul 
and obstinate king. The cry of ‘‘ Wilkes 
and liberty” was raised in quarters where 
the very name of the popular idol had been 
roscribed. -It was evident that not the 
aw only had been violated in his person, 
but that the Constitution itself had sus- 
tained a deadly wound. Wilkes was over- 
whelmed with substantial marks of sympa- 
thy. In the course of a few weeks twenty 
thousand pounds were subscribed to pay 
his debts. He could boast, too, that the 
courts of law had at length done what was 
right between him and one of the Secreta- 
ries of State who had signed the General 
Warrant, the other having been removed 
by death beyond the reach of justice. Lord 
Halifax was sentenced to pay four thousand 
pounds damages. These da s, and the 
costs of the proceedings, were defrayed out 
of the public purse. rd North admitted 


be shown. to | the 
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that the outlay had exceeded one hundred 
thousand pounds. Thus the nation was 
doubly insulted by the ministers, who first 
violated the law, and then paid the costs of 
prpcoeslings out of the national taxes. 
On the 17th of April, 1770, Wilkes left 
the prison, to be elected in rapid succession 
to the offices—then much sought after, 
because held in high honour—of Alder- 
man, Sheriff, and Lord Mayor of London. -. 
In 1774 he was itted to take his seat 
as Member for Middlesex. After several 
failures, he succeeded in getting the resolu- 
tions of his incapacity to sit in the House 
formally expunged, m its journals. He 
was elected Chamberlain of the City in 
1779, and filled that lucrative and responsi- 
ble post till his death, in 1797, at age 
of seventy. 

Although the latter portion of his career 
as Member of Parliament has generally 
been considered a blank, yet it was marked 
by several incidents worthy of attention. 

e was a consistent and energetic opponent 
of the war with America. In a speech de- 
livéred in 1775, he protested against driv- 
ing the colonists to extremities, and there- 
by rendéring reconciliation impossible. 
Among other things deserving notice now, 
he said: —‘* Whether their present state 
is that of rebellion, or of a fit and just re- 
sistance to unlawful acts of power, to our 
attempts to rob them of their properties 
and liberties, as they imagine, I shall not 
declare. This I know: a successful resist- 
ance is a revolution, not a rebellion, Re- 
bellion, indeed, appears on the back of a 
flying enemy, but revolution flames on the 
breastplate of the victorious warrior. Who 
can tell, Sir, whether— in consequence of 
this day’s violent and mad address to his 
Majesty — the scabbard may not be thrown. 
away by them as well as by us; and, should 
success attend them, whether in a few years 
the independent Americans may not cele- 
brate the glorious era of the revolution of 
1775 as we do that of 1688?” Again, dur- 
ing the same year, he adduced these consid- 
erations, of which the wisdom has been 
pe by the result: —‘‘ We are fighting 
‘or the subjection, the unconditional sub- 
mission, of a country infinitely more ex- 
tended than our own, of which every day 
increases the wealth, the natural stre 
the > po tion. Should we not succeed, 
it a loss never enough to be. de- 
plored, a bosom friendship soured to hate 
and resentment. We shall be considered 
oat their most im pecahie ns an eter- 

separation will follow, and the grandeur 
of the British Empire pass away. Success, 
final. success, seems to me not equivocal, 
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not uncertain, but i ” On an- 
other occasion he ily and wisely re- 
marked : — *‘ Let us treat with the liberal 
spirit of freemen and ishmen. Uncon- 
ditional submission is unconstitutional sub- 
mission, and becomes only the slaves of an 


arbitrary monarch.” iting on the 
following words in a speech from the throne, 
‘* Among the unavoidable ill conséquences 
of this rebellion, none affects me more sen- 
sibly than the extraordinary burden which 
it must create to my faithful subjects,” he 
pointedly and happily said : — ‘* How man 

JSaithful subjects have lost their lives as we 

as their fortunes in this destructive quarrel ; 
yet the loss of their fortunes is what affects 
most sensibly! Jason sought the golden 
fleece, and cared little for the shéep.” To 
the observations quoted from his speeches 
regarding America, which the listeners dis- 
regarded, but which have proved almost 
prophetic, the followmg may be fitly added 
in conclusion : —** We know that there is 
no more love of liberty in the French Court 
than in our own; but I rejoice that liberty 
will have a resting-place, a sure asylum,. in 
America, from the persecution almost 


all the princes of the earth.” The man who 
gave vent to this remark a céntury ago was 
prescient’beyond those of his contempora- 


ries, who have been praised both for resist- 
ing the contest with America and for advo- 
cating, as the consequence of an important 
war, the recognition of its independence. 

It would be easy to give quotations from 
other speeches, demonstrating that the great 
agitator was a man of sound and enlight- 
‘ened views. He stood up for toleration 
towards Dissenters and Roman Catholics at 
a time when both were treated with unjusti- 
fiable harshness. He on the House 
the duty of making the British Museum a 
useful institution, and giving to art and 
science adequate encouragement, at a time 
when no man of note thought that Parlia- 
ment should legislate in interests of 
either. He advocated Reform in language 
which the reformers of later days have not 
surpassed, approving of the suppression of 


rotten botoughs, and of the enfranchisement} 


of the dwellers in Birmingham, Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Leeds. eed, so just were 
his ideas on this question that w spoken 
by him in 1776 be used even now by 
’ the reformers who labour for the = mie 
sion of the small and decayed boroughs : — 
‘The disfranchising mesh, venal, 
and dependent boi , i 
the axé to the root of c 


anny. We t équalty to 
those who ‘séll themselves, 
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sell them.” It is commonly supposed that 
when Wilkes obtained his seat as Member 
for Middlesex, he forgot the cause alike of 
the people and of freedom. If those who 
believe this would but read his 

they might retract the false statements they 
have made in consequence of their ig- 
norance. This, however, will not be done 
till historians prefer truth to foregone con-' 
clusions. 


il. 


Hitherto the writers who have treated the 
career of Wilkes have been conspicuous 
for t. eir determination to underrate his im- 
portance and to deny his sincerity. That 
the natural friends of loyalty at any price 
should do this is what might be ¢ f° 
But it is rising that the staunch u 
holders of popular liberties against regs 
domination should think it right to vi 
the man who did and suff more than 
any politician of his time in order that the 
subject should be able to claim protection 
against the injustice of the sovereign. Had 
it not been for such a bold man as Wilkes, 
half the work of the revolution would have 
been undone. George III. had resolved 
upon introducing personal government to 
an extent which would have rendered him 
ultimately independent of Parliament. Many 
of the leading statesmen of the day were 
ready to sustain him in this nefarious at-’ 
tempt. It was chiefly due to Wilkes that 
the scheme was defeated. He was not, it 
fis true, a man whose moral character can 
be held up for imitation; but the censures 
which are cast upon him apply equally to 
all his distinguished contemporaries. - It 
would be easy to show that, at the worst, 
he was less open to blame than is generally 
su F is, however, it is unnecessary 
todo. A man’s vices are as much a part 
of himself as his virtues. It does not aid 
us in the understanding of his character to 
ng by asserting that he was untainted 

ith vice. Moreover, a politician may 
‘think justly, and act on the fetacliles of 

patriotism, even though he should have » 
an obscene poem in his possession, and 
have been the father of an illegitimate child. 
Besides, a man is not necessarily wicked 
because he has the misfortune to squint. 

No one who has seen Wilkes ‘‘ drawn 
from the life” by Hogarth can be favoura- 
bly impressed with his personal appearance. 
A more repulsive portrait was never painted, 
of rather, no one ever injured his friend 
with equal malignity than did when 
he prodticed that celebrated caricature. 





Nothi ‘thé injured man in a pleasanit- 
er ey the manner in Which he bore ° 
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the affront, Referrmg to the subject in his 
notes to Churchill’s , Wilkes good- 
humouredly and wittily wrote ; — ‘‘ It must 
be allowed to be an excellent compound 
caricature, or rather, a caricature of what 
nature already caricatured. I know 
but one short apology to be made for this 
entleman, or, to rk more properly, for 
the person of Mr, Wilkes; it is, that he did 
not make himself, and that he never was 
solicitous about the case of his soul. (as 
Shakspeare calls it), only so far.as to keep 
it,clean and in health. I never heard that 
he once hung over the glassy stream, like 
another Narcissus, admiring the image in 
. it, nor that he ever stole an amorous look 
at his counterfeit in a side mirror. His 
form, such as it is, ought to give him no 
pain, while it is capable of givmg so much 
pleasure to others. I believe he finds him- 
self tolerably happy in the clay cottage to 
which he is tenant for life, because he had 
learned to keep it in pretty good order, 
while the share of health and animal spirits 
which Heaven has given him should hold 
out. I can scarcely imagine he will be one 
moment peevish about the outside of so pre- 
carious, so temporary a habitation; or will 
ever be brought to own, Ingenium Galbe 
malé habitat: Monsieur est mal logé.” It 
is certain that a man who could be so 
sprightly and sensible when referring to the 
caricature of Hogarth would not have been 
atly overcome had he lived to read the 
anguage in which the late Lord Brougham 
thought it good taste to refer to ‘‘ his inhu- 
man squint and demoniac grin.” Nor 
would he have done otherwise than treated 
as an ebullition of forensic rhetoric the no- 
ble lord’s statement that he had ‘ prosti- 
tuted the printing-press to multiply copies 
of a production that would dye with blushes 
the cheek of an impure.” It may be no- 
ticed, in passing, that if Lord Brougham 
had read the production to which he referred 
he was singularly favoured, seeing that no 
authentic printed copy of it is known to 
exist. If he were misled owing to the peru- 
sal of a spurious document, then he did 
gross injustice to the memory of Wilkes. 
Another nobleman of tried liberality in 
litics has considered it fair to characterise 
ilkes as ‘‘a profligate spendthrift, with- 
out, opinions or principles — religious or 
olitical; whose impudence far exceeded 
is talents, and who-always meant license 
when he cried liberty.” It is not, easy to 
learn what a politician really means, and it 
may be that Earl Russell has learned, since 
penning the foregoing words, that the purest 
motives are liable to misinterpretation. But 
all the available evidence tends to prove 
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the incorrectness of the opinion enunciated 
in such mquanaes terms by Earl Russell. 
While public declarations signify little, pri- 
mane iewere have often a real ae ha ow, the 
public and private language of Wilkes tally. 
so well that he must have been a hypocriteof 
inconceivable magnitude to have uniformly 
persisted in statements intended to deceive, 
yet addressed to persons whom he had no 
reason for misleadi To Earl Temple he 
wrote, while the proceedings relative to. the 
North Briton were pending, as well as on 
other occasions ; — ‘‘ I have never lost sight 
of the great object of the liberty of the 
subject at large.” ‘‘I hope, within the 
fortnight, to congratulate your lordship and 
every true lover of liberty on the explicit 
declaration of a court. of justice in favour 
of the liberty of the subject.” in, he 
showed an accurate perception of the na- 
ture and result of his labours when he said : 
i 4 Hoth Briton and Wilkes ty be ania’ 
of together by posterity, and the work is, 
I believe, the most just and animated ac- 
count of last year’s politics at home.” ‘I 
have this cause at heart, and I feel the spirit 
of Hampden in it, but I have not his for- 
tune.” ‘* Though the public fail me, I will 
never be wanting to them, and I shall have 
only to say at the end, Ji est grand, il est 
beau, de faire des ingrats.” ‘‘I mean to 
lay the present age under a real obligation 
in the most darling cause to an Englishman ; 
and, however I may suffer myself, the faith- 
ful historian’s page and posterity will do me 
justice. There 1 keep my eye steadily 
fixed.” He did more than write these 
words: he fulfilled his promise; and, be- 
cause he had the courage to suffer many 
things, others have enjoyed greater free- 
dom. Yet Earl Russell has stigmatised this 
man as utterly abandoned; and Lord 
Brougham styled him an ‘‘ unprincipled ad- 
venturer,” bent upon compassing his ‘‘ vile 
ends!” 

Lest it be said that he 
a certain strain to Earl 


ely wrote in 
emple, it may be 
well to quote from his private letters to-his. 


daughter. He had no grounds for disguis- 
ing the truth from her. wher Luttrell had 
been seated for Middlesex in 1770, he. 
wrote: — ‘‘ Lord Chatham was great on 
Tuesday. I have not yet been at either 
House, to avoid every pretence of a riot, . 
or influencing their debates by a.mob.” 
During an excursion in 1772 he. visited Tor- 
bay, landing at Brixham, which, he tells his . 
is ‘tthe place where. King Wil-. 
liam landed. I was ready to fall on-my, 
knees on the sacred spot ; and could scarce- , 
ly leave the holy steps on which he;landed _ 
to rescue a wretched people from slavery . 
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and the Stuarts, I, was: provoked. to find 
no pyramid, obelisk, nor the least public 


memorial, on such a spot; but I hope the |i 


memory of that event is engraven on the 
— of the people, who seem to me in 
eause of liberty.” These ions a 
pear hyperbolical now, but they could 


ken m all sincerity a c - To 
firm believer in vi Paty as Wilkes was, 


and to one who, at the same time, desired | i 


the freedom of the people, ing could 
be more pleasing than the reflection that 
the Stuarts eae 


the reverse of a republican. Hence he 
could say with truth that he for one had 
never been a Wilkite. In the last of his 
public hes he protested alike against 
an ute y and a republic, de- 
clavring his preference ‘‘ for limited mon- 
archy — a monarchy which is not above law, 
but 1s founded upon law, and secures free- 
dom to the subject.” Many who supported 
him thought that he had at heart the sub- 
version of the constitution, whereas he al- 
ways laboured in order that it might be 
preserved. The revolutionists of his day 
were to be found in the ranks of the minis- 

and on the steps of the throne. Had 


Wilkes succumbed they would have tri- 
umphed, and another battle would have been 


necessary in order to uphold the law in de- 
fiance of royal gative. 

If it availed anything, it might be shown 
that as a scholar the position of Wilkes was 
high ; ‘that as a polished gentleman his su- 
periority was acknowledged ; that his fame 
as a wit was merited and wide-spread. But 
all his claims to the admiration of the pub- 
lic are now prejudged, owing to his havi 
once suceessfully led the people and brav 
the ill-will of the sovereign. It is forgotten 
that not all his cleverness would have suf- 
ficed had his cause been less just. What- 
ever a man’s ambition, and however extra-’ 
ordinary his'talents, his impotence is soon 
manifested should he attempt to rouse 
lishmen to resist constituted authority, if 
the authorities have right on their side. 
Wilkes blundered sadly when he anticipat- 
ed ‘that ‘‘the faithful historian’s meee and 
posterity ” would do him justice. Towards 
such a man as he the historian is rarely im-| 
partial, and posterity is nearly always un- 
fair. A politician who neither. inherits a 

e, nor is ennobled before his death, 
is certain to be distrusted as an adventurer 
and reviled as a , even 
he should ohne ser 4 the faithful 
servant of the people and a true lover of 


‘of Devonshire very staunch tothe | r 


n banished without the | i 
throne ‘having been overturned. He was|i 





his eountry: jate the obnoxious 


THE CLASS FEELING OF IRISH TENANTS, 


Wuar reason is there for placi 
lations of Irish landlords 
different footing 
England ? and to what extent should legisla- 
tive npoeartor be carried? These questions: 
must have been suggested to many people 
by the murders at Ballycohey. The tenants: 
of Mr, Scully revolted at exceptionally bard, 
treatment; they could hardly. thinking. 
that to force on them a lease, itting 
eviction af twenty-one days notice, and oth- 
erwise subjecting them to galling restric- 
tions, y showed an intention to dis- 
ss them if they would not be serfs.. 
ut the exclamation—— ‘‘ We might as. well 
be dead as alive,” and other circums' 
indicate an undercurrent of feeling with 
which we are not familiar. Starving men,. 
if they feel they are opp » will always, 
be dangerous, but . Scully’s tenants, 
plainly thought they were not only op- 
pressed but that some ‘just right was ‘in- 
terfered with. What this ng among, 
Trish tenants is has been uently: -ex-" 
lained, but nowhere we think with such 
‘orce or distinctness ‘as in’ the second vol- 
ume of Mr. Senior’s Journals and Conter-’ 
sations relating to Ireland. The book is al-’ 
together remarkably entertaining and read- 
able, and useful in this way — that it, 
impresses on the reader the point of Irish. 
difficulties. Mr. Senior has virtually acted, 
like a self-constituted Select Committee on. 
the state of Ireland, with the additional ad: 
vantage of examining the witnesses on the. 
spot, and his conversations present the tell-- 
ing ‘parts of the evidence: with more force: 
than if embedded in the voluminous minutes - 
of a Committee. ‘The evidence’he has’ col-: 
lected on ‘the Church question for instance 
—on the craving for equality among ‘Irish. 
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priests, the denial of which helps to make 
them disaffected and teach ditaffection — 
is ex 1 

difficulty is the 


important. But the land 

AA pt one, after all — the 
one on which it is becoming most necessary 
to have sound information. The nature of 
the evidence then is to this effect — that 
the class feeling —_ Trish tenants is 


to do with farms besides receiving 
rent. A landlord must not improve; he 
raust not meddle with the land in any way ; 
above all, he must not diminish the number 
of holdi or extent of ground held ¥ 
tenants ; may evict for non-payment o 
rent, but the oaks should be cna nsated 
for amy value he has put into the land. 
This is the feeling the tenant class 
in Ireland, the bulk of the Irish population, 
and with this feeling legislation must deal. 
It i an unfortatiate theory to hold and in- 
sist oh with ion, and no one can hope 
much for the future of Ireland who does 
wot look forward to its ultimate extinction ; 
bat the fact that the theory is held is to be 
recognised and acted on. It is useless 
forvmg a different theory on a whole pop- 
wlation, and you may convert opinion 
sooner Wy abolishing pretexts for griev- 
ance. ataral laws and circumstances 
will operate more quickly where prejudices 
ate not offended. 


‘This is the general reason for alterin 
somewhat the Irish law of landlord 
tenant. But before discussing it, we may 
show by a few extracts how strong the 
feeling is. The first passage we take is a 
conversation between author and C. O., 
one of the Irish Poor-Law Inspectors, who 
had property in Tipperary : — 


‘When I was a lad,’ said O., ‘I saw a good 
deal.of a squireen, half farmer and half agent, 
who used to go out with me shooting and fishing. 
He was a man of strong sense and will, but hard 
character, and, both as landlord and as agent, 
did things which seemed to me harsh, and even 
oppressive. 

‘When he was dying he sent for me, and 
said: ‘‘I have long been connected with your 
family, I have received much kindness from 
them, and before I die I wish to tell you the 
means by which I have passed a long life en- 


Lae a a dis- 
tarbed district, out: having ever been at-’ 
tacked, or even threatened. wa ie Paragon | 
what I could do, and what I could not do, 

that knowledge I will now give to you. You 
may let.your land at its utmost) value— you 
may require your ee ee may 


refuse to make amy deduction for seasons — | They 


you may refuse to give your tenants any assist- 


lords to have any- y 
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longer; there 
* Does it still prevail,’ I asked, ‘in any other 
part of Ireland?’ ° 


Certainly,’ answered 0. 
of the North, from whence there has been but. 


uaintance of mine, a Mr. M., has a . 
He wished to enlarge his demesne, 
near his 


in 


by 


better farm as soon as one became vacan 
tenant wasdelighted. ‘‘ Sure,’’ he 
your own, and we should have 
to accommodate you without the 
Some months after, a farm fell 


arrangements : down his wall (every 
Irish park is surrounded by a high wall, partly 
i because paling would be 


the proposed addition. But the tenant showed 

no indications of removal. M. sent for him, 

complained that the workmen were delayed. 

‘‘ Why, in truth,’’ said the tenant, “it is the 

old woman; she cannot bear to leave the old 
lace.’? — ‘* Nonsense! ’’ said M., ** you should 
ve told me this before —she will be’ better 

in the new place, I will not hear suc 

You are a man of sense — can 

wife. If can’t, I that 

go and to her, and tell her that 

be off in a week.’’ The tenant looked round 

see that no one could overhear . “Th 

truth,”’ he said, ‘‘ it is not the old woman, nor 

it is not me. Itisthe Roys.”’ ‘* What Boys?’ 

—‘* Why, the Boys all round, your honour. 
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you are about.”* 

‘M., however, persev He 
tenant, and enclosed the in the 
little while after, while walking in his 
tation, he was fired at, and wounded, but not 
mortally. The assassin has not been detected.’ 


The value of the above quotation is its 
record of personal experiences and illustra- 
tive facts. We may supplement it by a 
statement of the fealing itself, which Mr. 
Senior took from the mouth of his brother 
Edward,: one of the Irish Poor-Law Com- 


missioners in.1859. They had bets speak- |" 


ing of sectarian animosity as an obstacle to 
intending residents in Ireland : — 


‘You would not fear, then,’ I gaid, ‘to buy 
more land in Ireland.’ 


‘ Mere political fears,’ he answered, ‘ would | j 


not deter me, if I thought the investment suffi- 
ciently profitable. -But the profit must be very 
great, for profit is the only motiye for buying 
land here. In England, one may wish to live 
among one’s tenants, to be useful to them, to 
enjoy the rank and position of a proprietor. 
These motives do not exist in Ireland, except in 
the case of.a purchase on a very seale, If 
I were to buy an estate of 500/. or 6001. a yearin 
Ireland, I could not reside on it. I should find 


‘Such at least, would be my fate, unless I con- 
sented to let the tenants have their own way, 
mismanage and sub-divide the land, and multi- 
ply into a swarm of wretched prolétaires. 

‘There are three ways,” he continued, ‘of 
dealing with land in Ireland. ‘One is the 
laissez aller system — to take the old rents, 
submit to the old arrears, and leave the tenants 
to themselves. It ruins the » and it 


degrades the people, but it is the only popular 
one, 


‘ Another ig to exact as high rents as you can, 
and to require them to be punctually paid; but, 
subject thereto, to let the people, treat the land 
as they like. This conduct is mbt popular, but 
it is tolerated; it is in fact expected. 

‘The third course is to stimulate the tenants 
by exacting the full value of the land, but to re- 
turn to the land a large of those rents in 
the form of roadmaking, drai limeburning, 
consolidation of farms, building houses, and the 
introduction of good breeding stock —in short, 
to be an improver. ; 

‘ This is not tolerated. It may bedone by an 





active agent well acquainted with the country 


‘ 
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therefore 
question would 


arise, whether the profit on the inv: it were 
such as to tempt me to.become the owner of. an 
estate in which 


To the same effect in 1862 says a Mr. K., 
holding a living near Tyrone : — 


i 


eel 


This objection to landlord interference is 
farther the principle of Ribbonism. Take 
the following conversation at Birr Castle, the 
residence of Lord Rosse, also in 1862: — 


“There is or 
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* With this com 
a few days later by Mr. W. S. Trench, the. 
manager of Lord Lansdowne’s and other 
estates in Kerry and King’s and Queen’s 
Counties : — 
‘The Irishman,’ said Mr. Trench, *‘ murders 
triotically, He murders to assert and en- 
rinciple — that the land which the 
peasant. has reclaimed from the bog, the cabin 
which he has built, and the trees which he has 
ted, are his own, subject to the landlord’s 
right, by law, to exact a rent for the results of 
another man’s labour, In general he pays the 
rent, generally he exerts himself to pay it, even 
when t is difficult to him. But he re- 


solves not to be dispossessed. He joins a Rib-. 
bon lodge, and oppdses to the combination of 
the rich, the combination of the poor. 

‘He goes further; he asserts the right, not 
merely to oor 
he thinks fit. 


the land, but to dea] with it as 
e marries at eighteen a girl of 
seventeen, and subdivides ten acres among ten 
children. He refuses to allow farms to be thrown 
together, though both parties may desire it. He 
refuses to allow them to be squared. He refuses 
to allow land unfit for tillage to be turned into 
sheep walks. Inshort, he forbids improvement, 
and enforces, as far as he can, a system product- 
ive of general misery, famine, and pestilence. 
But he does not know what he is doing. He 
firmly believes that he is defending the rights 
and the interests of the poor against the tyranny 
and avarice of the rich. 

‘ The English murderer is instigated, not by 
any feeling of justice, or sympathy, or patriot- 
ism, but by base cupidity, or by malignity. He 
does not murder in defence of a cause or of a 

rinciple, but to gain some money to be spent in 
yo , or to revenge some offence against 
himself. Irish convict is not necessarily 
corrupt — he may be reclaimed. The English 
convict is irreclaimable. If I had been born an 
Irish peasant, and had been brought up in the 
ignorance and in the prejudices of an Irish 
peasant, or taught as he has been, I should 
probably have been a Ribbonman myself. 

‘I have never felt any vindictive feelings 
against those who have been for so many years 
conspiring against me, I am almost ashamed 
to say how much [ have sympathised with them. 
I have often felt that iy aeaties in = 

revention of subletting prevention 0 
eo ivision, and for that purpose in forbidding 


‘the following remarks | the 





wo families to occupy one small house—in 
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ing what must appear to them oppressive.’ 

We have quoted largely in order to con- 
vey the impression of the book as to the 
root of the Irish land difficulty. We might 
have quoted much more. re are pas- 
sages, for instance, in which the interest of 
¢ priests in stimulating the popular sen- 
timent is set forth. They may do so out of 
sympathy, and in order to retain their hold 
on people ; but they also prefer a nu- 
merous though poor population, marrying 
early and supplying abundant occasions for 
fees in their marryings, oro and 
burials, rather than a smaller and more 
comfortable class. But perhaps it is 
to show the popular sentiment itself; and 
that sentiment insists manifestly on only 
two points — the preservation undiminished 
of the tenant's domain, and the right of the 
tenant ‘‘ to do what he likes with his own” 
if he only pays rent. The sentiment is the 
erroneous prejudice of a very ignorant class, 
which knows only one pursuit — agricul- 
ture, — which sees only a limited area for 
following it, and dreads anything that ag- 
rors the existing intense competition. 

absence of opposition to eviction per se 
is very significant. It is allowed for non- 
yment of rent, because the class is not 
injured, so long as the number of farms is 
undiminished and a new tenartt is suffered 
to take the place of the evicted. What is 
objected to is all evictions emanating in an 
improving spirit. The murders at Bally- 
cohey are too exceptional in their circum- 
stances to illustrate the feeling well; indi- 
vidual suffering apprehended might have - 
eaused the same result anywhere among an 
ignorant and excitable people: but if Mr. 
Soul *s intention had been to improve he 
could hardly have escaped resistance, how- 
ever cautiously he had acted. It is the 
same idea that the land is their only living 
which makes the tenants so anxious to farm 
as they please and not as the landlords 
please. To permit the landlord’s interfer- 
ence would seem a recognition of his it 
to do more than receive rent, and thu 
nullify the tenant’s own idea of his position. 
The evil of subletting has been largely 
checked for many years, but it is a logical 
eutcome of the popular view —that the 
land is for the tenant class to live upon 
subject only to an indefinite rent. 
f this is a true account of the state of 
feeling— and it is a reasonable account, 
confirmed by much other evidence—one 





THE GREAT ECLIPSE. 
eonclusion is obvious. Heroic remedies | they 


are unsuitable. You will clearly gain noth- 
ing by making present tenants holders in 
perpetuity, seeing that public opinion does 
not object to erie, a will only ~ 
cilitate that subletting and injurious parcel- 
ing of the land which nations have grad- 


been able to check, and are at length, |: 


in their contest with popular feeling, al- 
lowed to check. But it is venalip pleia 
that Irish law should differ from English 
law; and. how it should do so is also indi- 
cated in part. There is a fair case for legis- 
lating to com tenants for improve- 
ments, whatever else may be done. Here 
it is the landlords who direct the cultivation 
of their farms and make improvements ; but 
in Ireland they can only do so in the teeth 
« the oe — and aelerne which 
eave e things to ier. It ma 

be said that giving culipenatiien for in 
provements will not soothe popular senti- 
ment or lead to the full popular recognition 
of all other landlord rights, but there is 
some evidence that it go a long way. 
The compensation will dimmish much of 
the irritation which arises from the idea 
that the landlord has unjust powers. Toa 
tenant who has spent money on a farm, and 
who lives among a believing that he 
only had a right to do so, it is a manifest 
and t wrong to be dispossessed sud- 
denly at the mere will of a rd. It would 
mitigate his sense of injustice could an in- 
dependent tribunal assess the co ion 
to which he is entitled. The amount of 
compensation will be difficult of adjustment, 
for the Irish tenant has extravagant notions 
as to how he should be paid, but an approx- 
imation to what he believes his just right 
will be better than nothing —above all if 
settled by an arbitrator in whom he can 
have some confidence. And if the tribunal 
is set to work on very fair principles, even 
its justice may in time be acknowledged by 
the tenant . The notion of such a 
tribunal occurred to Mr. Senior, and he 
discussed it with Lord Rosse, who was not 
however very am es that harm 
would be done by encouraging the ignorant 
notions of the Ish tenant class; but there 
is a good deal of evidence to a contrary ef- 
fect, showing that a Bill like Mr. Chiches- 


ter Fortescue’s might accomplish the de- | 


sired end. 

It is one advan of the plan of com- 
a to a at it porees ip 

opportunity of im i lords, to 

pel sm 6 suet locked a 
change in the condition of Ireland. Per- 
haps it will improve their opportunity, ten- 
ants toierating them more readily 





when | would have wished. 


dre aetnnte seen 
t all events, igati lar di 
content will gi aa dn dese einomaes 
to work, which must teach even Irish ten- 
ants better political economy. It is probar 
ble that with small holdipgs not increasing, 
tov tonnuih. ainen Will. soe. es te do deine ae 

in the social scale, and will appreci- 
ate the value of improved agricul- 
ture. Landlord interference for the sake 
of improvements may thus also become 
more tolerable. To go upon a different 
povariple and stereotype Ireland as it is by 
roic remedies appears to be as unneces- 
sary to meet the sentiment of the class af- 
fected as it would be fatal to the whole fu- 
ture of the country. 


From The Evening Post, 19 Sept. - 

Tue steamer Hermann, which arrived 
here this morning, brings foreign files to 
the 8th of September, with. the following 
account of the solar eclipse, as observed by 
one of the German astronomers at Aden, in 
Arabia, and by him communicated to the 
London Times: es 
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The only astronomers and pho’ 

that have come to Aden are all Germans; 
three of them, Dr. Weiss, Navigating 
Lieutenant Rhea, and another gentleman, 
are Austrians. Their chief object was to 
make observations on the constitution of 
the corona. From the observations taken 
by these gentlemen there can be no doubt 
that the problem is now solved, several 
varied experiments proving in a most con- 
mag manner that the corona merely con- 
sists of inflammable tn a high state o 
combustion. The German wi 
consisted of one astronomer, Dr. Thiel, ‘of 
Bremen, and four Prussian photographéts 
working under the direction of Dr. Fritch, 
of Berlin. This party devoted their atten- 
tion chiefly to otographing the various 
phases of the eclipse, having selected Aden 
as the most likely spot in the zone of ‘‘ to- 
tality ” to be free from clouds. 


in recording 
to their respective abilities. 
The weather ‘for a week p i 
eventful 18th had been unusually 
for Aden, and prevented the savants ‘who 


cad comes ae OS Sean ing of A 
rar i et ge a a 


mornings hed 
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been particular! ying, the sun 
tween thick banks of sre 

On the evening of the 17 all 
rank and fashion of Aden made an exodus 
to Marshag Hill, the eastern promontory 
of Aden, where the German party were es- 
tablished with all their instruments. The 
night was very cloudy, and much anxiety 
was felt by all interested in the success of 
the observations. At gray dawn, however, 
and just before first contact, the banks of 
clouds separated into broad bands, occa- 
sionally shutting out a view of the eclipse. 
Totality commenced at 6h. 29m. 28s. a. M., 
and lasted 2m. 55s., during which interval 
a most magnificent view of the phenomena 
was obtained and four most successful pho- 
a, were taken. 

e only planets and stars observed dur- 
ing the totality were Venus, Jupiter, and 
Sirius, which at once shows that the dark- 
ness was not great. 

At the time of totality the height of the 
tide was seven and one-quarter feet, or for 
Aden a good average spring tide. The 

ding spring tides (about a fortnight 
before) were very bad, the rise and fall not 
being more than four feet. 

On first separation a most beautifylly 
soft light stole out from behind the moon, 
lighting up the sea and rocks of Aden in an 
sadesctibebly beautiful manner. 

The sun was unfortunately behind a 
cloud at the final separation, which could 
not be, therefore, determined within a sec- 
ond of time. The times were of: 


Totality, .  . 
First separation, 
Totality, . . . 


The German party were 
all their ex 


deli 
riments, and consider them- 
selves amply repaid for their trouble. 
They had most superb instruments, and 
were particularly civil and obliging in ex- 


ghted with 


ing their use, mechanism, &c. Among 
the most interesting was a photograph- 
ing telescope, which is made self-actin, 
by means of a most ingenious clock-wor 
mechanism, which, with the help of a sim- 
ple pendulum and endless wheel, is so deli- 
cately adjusted as to counteract the motion 
of the earth and to keep the telescope rigid- 
ly fixed on the star or planet during the 
ten or fifteen seconds required to receive 
the impression. 
The corona was accurately measured by 
means of a telescope with small squares in 
the diaphragm. ese valves can be ex- 


actly determined by experiments with the | the 





From The Economist, 5 Sept, 
A PARCEL POST. 

. suggestion the 
addition of the working of telegraphs to the 
business of the Post Office is partly due, 
has come forward to urge another addition 
to the business of the department. 
forwarding our letters and tel 
sages, the Post Office he thinks might take 
charge of small parcels, accommodating the 
public in this as in other matters by low 
and uniform irrespective of distance. 
The suggestion been made at various 
times more or less effectively, but in a re- 
cent letter published in the Journal of the 
Society of Arts Mr. Chadwick fully sets 
forth his reasons and describes how the plan 
might work. The question deserves some 
attention, and perhaps has a chance of ge 
ting it at the present time, when the Post 
Office is undertaking new duties and e 
are awake to the principles on which it does 

eo 


so. 
The tenor of the argument for a 
post is manifestly the same as that for the 
— working of the Seren: ‘* The pub- 
ic,” says Mr. Chadwick, ‘‘having an es- 
tablishment for the collection and distribu- 
tion of letters of some twelve thousand post- 
al stations, and of twenty-five thousand :per- 
sons, has the right, and ought for economy, 
to utilise that establishment for 
collection and distribution of any other mat- 
ter within its capacity.” This was exactly 
what was said for the telegraphs. The ma- 
chinery of the Post Office enabled it to sup- 
ply facilities for the collection and distribu- 
tion of telegraphic messages with which 
private telegraph companies could not com- 
pete. And the argument that the existing 
work of the Post Office will be better done 
by increasing its functions, especially of a 
similar kind, is also applicable here. Mr. 
Scudamore insisted very strongly on the su- 
periority of the class who could be got to 
act as postmasters in cou districts, with 
every addition to their duties and conse- 
quent addition to their pay. The only 
questions are whether the conveyance of 
parcels will be an analogous ne and 
whether there is sufficient promise of public 
advantage. But on both points we think 
Rane pagan Ste lotta 
tern post is y @ species of parcel post, 
and tbe proposal is only to-extend:to all 
articles the facilities to a few, with 
farther facility of a still lower charge. 
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People who are partial to the extreme doc- 
trine a assert that the 
Post Office goes too far in carrying parcels 
even as it now does; but on general princi- 
ples there is no reason for carrying letters 
or telegraphic messages which does not ap- 
ply to par sls. The in of small 
articles is a part of those ‘‘ communications ” 
which ote the comfort and convenience 
‘and welfare of society; and the book post 
practically demonstrates that no other 
cy for their collection and distribution is so 
effective or convenient as a postal establish- 
ment, case is just one where a national 
agency may intervene to equalise facilities 
throughout the country, sededuiheg ‘a many 
cases more service than private persons 
could, and in no cases, or at least very few, 
I settee. practical difficult b- 
t might be a ica in esta’ 
ishi § the parcel post, though Mr. Chad- 
wick does not allude to it, that certain pri- 
pen businesses will be interfered with. 
ilways carry parcels, and there are par- 
cel companies, but the Post Office will oat 
them all out of the field. At the worst, 
however, this would only give a claim for 
compensation, though in strict right, in a 
country where the principle is unlimited 
competition, there ought to be no compen- 
sation merely because the Government, that 
is the whole community, becomes a competi- 
tor in a particular business. It cannot be 
urged, at all events, that railways have so 
encouraged trafic as to entitle them to com- 
plain of threatened rivalry. ' 
The uniform tariff proposed by Mr. Chad- 
wick is twopence per pound — a halfpenny 
per quarter of a pound—and this, as 
a rule, will be cheaper than any 1 tariff 
in existence. It is half the present tariff by 
book post, and quarter the tariff for the 
pattern post. If the thing can be worked 
80 as not to cause loss to the di ent — 
and we believe the opinion of the Post- 
Office authorities is that it can — the advan- 
tage to the public is apparent. The wants 
that will be supplied, the small conveniences 
furnished; which taken r amoutit. 
to a great deal, will be infinite. Mr. Chad- 
wick says: —‘‘ A son in place in London 
sends to his mother, by postage stamps or 
money order, a ion of his wages, and 
she in return might send him some piece of 
her own work —a pair of ings, or some 
socks, or a comforter”—some small thi 
which would not bear the expense of the 
patiern post. But there are multitudes of 
— Rar ine mo town — 
and the country. very in coun- 
try may order from the Metropolis, or from 


towns, on 





his own account, articles which | from 
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it would not pay to get sent as parcels 
or patterns undér existi 


copeciehy sete business is in the Me. 
i live in one of the cities more 


of 
Pia the 


and w 
or distant, which are virtually a 
it, will have a carrier to their hand 
Post Office with which no existing agency 
ean compare. The book post has done mut 
already to cut up the provincial book trade, 
but not without advantage to the buyers of 
books, apa similar results will’ a the 
extension of similar or ter privileges to 
other articles. pores wr 
There are two practical difficulties which 


will be urged. A hal pareel rate 
wan beedly fal to tes: Cogs the postal 
revenue; every letter will be called a par- 
cel; and possibly it may be expedient to 
make the minimum charge a peany, except 
in the case of printed matter sent in an open 
cover, about which there can be no mistake 
that it is not a written letter. This would 
allow a halfpenny charge for circulars, and 
- x te some ——— _ is undoubt- 
eit in consequence of t resent post- 
shemmageh . Buttheseare ashes of detail, 
and a regulation as to the mode of making 
up parcels may suffice to prevent evasion. 
: other practical objection is — and rail- 
way companies say this already of the book 
and pattern post — that the Post Office will 
be overwhelmed with work, and letters will 
be delayed that parcels may be delivered. 
But this again is a matter of regulation and 
detail. ‘The public should rather gain even 
as to their letters by the increase of mails 
and deliveries as the business of the Post 
Office increases. Altogether we believe 
there is no Lara weeny pi apace 
jection toa t on the plan p ‘ 
which we trust will soon be carried out. 
The advantage to be derived may be less 
than from the State working of the tele- . 
graphs, but it is great enough to authorise a 
ttle agitation on the part of the public 
which is to gain. The Government and 
the Post-Office authorities are not likely to 
be remiss if public opinion supports them. 





From The N. Y. Evening Post, 19 Sept., 

SIR JOHN FRANKLIN’S EXPEDITION, . 

IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES, r 

Tus Herald. prints some interesting in- 

formation in relation,to the expedition of 

Captain Hall in search of traces of Sir John 

Franklin. The information is furnished by 

Dr. Goold, of Dublin, who has been during 
the past two years in the Polar regions : 

** Dr. Goold arrived at New London, Ct., 

a few days since, on board a whaling ship, 

Cumberland Inlet, and states 
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A t, 1867, he spent some time with Mr. 
Hall, who was then at Repulse Bay. Mr. 
Hall has traced the fate directly of two of 
the last survivors of Sir John Franklin’s 
party, and has obtained valuable informa- 
tion regarding the relics and some records 
reported by the natives to have been left by 
the lost expedition in King William’s Land. 
Captain Hall learned from some of the Es- 
quimaux, in 1866, that about two years 
prior to that time Captain Crozier and one 
of the Franklin crew fad died in the neigh- 
borhood of Southampton Island, while en- 
deavoring to make their way to that place, 
in the belief that they would be there able 
to meet a whaler to convey them back to 
England, or, in fact, anywhere, to escape 
from their Arctic prison. 

‘* Captain Hall is confident of the identity 
of Captain Crozier with one of the men so 
described to have perished, as the natives 
not only gave Captain Crozier’s name, but 
were in pos#ssion of certain articles that 
belonged to him and to his companion. 
Mr. Hall obtained from these: Esquimaux 
Captain Crozier’s watch, a gold chronome- 
ter, made by Arnold & Dent, of London, 
besides some small articles of silver, and 
trinkets belonging to their outfit. These 
relics Mr. Hall now holds, and they have 
been seen and handled by Dr. Goold. Cap- 
tain Crozier’s companion, who died with 
him, is believed to have been a steward of 
either the Erebus or Terror, as the natives 
say he was a server of food, but could not 
recollect his name. 

‘*The natives also state that they have 
among them, near Southampton Island, a 
sg of gold lace and a piece of gold bul- 
ion which belonged to Captain Crozier, 
and is believed to have formed part of one 
of his epaulettes. They also stated that a 
number of others had started with Captain 
Crozier from a plaee very far north to reach 
Southampton Inlet, but had perished one 
by one on the way. They had been passed 
from one band of Enewits to the other, and 
when Captain Crozier had — through 
two tribes the natives say all further traces 
were lost, but Captain Hall himself traced 
the remainder there. Captain Hall also 
says: ‘The opinion most entertained is 
that the natives killed them.’ They say 
themselves there was no difficulty in Cap- 
tain Crozier getting through, because he 
was accounted among the natives a first- 
rate hunter for that country, and could at 
all times keep himself in food. 

‘* The records which Captain Hall hopes 
to be able to. secure are in King William’s 
hand, and considerable difficulty is antici- 
pated in the effort to reach them. Accord- 
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ing to native information the last six sur- 
vivors built a cairn or rude vault of stones 
on the rocks, and deposited within it some 
documents and such articles as they had no 
further use for, or would have been an en- 
cumbrance on their journey. For some — 
time past King William and his tribe have 
been hostile towards the native followers of 
King Albert, who inhabit the region about 
Repulse Bay, where Mr. Hall was quar- 
tered, and would allow no incursions into 
their country. The place where this cairn 
is described to be situated is about four 
hundred and fifty miles northward from 
Repulse Bay; and in order to reach it 
Captain Hall has formed an alliance with 
Albert and his people, and, together with 
his own escort of Europeans, was prepar- 
ing an expedition of about ninety persons 
to march in quest of the records. 

“* It was Mr. Hall’s intention to start in 
February or March of this year, and he had 
already accumulated supplies of provisions 
and other necessaries for the purpose. His 
force will consist of five Caucasians besides 
himself, and the remainder would be com- 
posed of Alfred’s men. Of the whites ac- 
companying him two were Irishmen, one 
German, one Englishman, and one Swede, 
all of whom were recruited by him from the 
crew of the Pioneer, which was wrecked in 
the summer of 1867 at King’s Cape. These 
men are all armed with revolvers and shot 
guns, and it was mainly through reliance 
on the Europeans and their weapons that 
the Albert men were induced to participate 
in the incursion. Alone they would be un- 
able to cope with King William’s forces, 
who number about two hundred, and could 
be assembled in a month. 

**Captain Hall would offer no molesta- 
tion to King William’s pegpple, but, if op- 
posed, would give them battle if necessary, 
as he was determined to obtain the records 
of the last explorers if possible. He would 
be accompanied also by ‘Joe’ and ‘ Han- 
nah,’ the two Esquimaux or Enewits who, 
it will be remembered, were a few years 
ago educated in this country and exhibited 
in this city. ‘Joe’ and ‘Hannah’ are man 
and wife, and now form part of Captain 
Hall’s retinue or household, affording him 
valuable assistance through their knowledge 
of the English language in communicating 
with the various tribes of natives, with 
whose dialects and peculiarities they are fa- 
miliar. The entire distance it was expected 
would have to be traversed on sledges 
drawn by dogs, of which useful motive- 
power Mr. Hall has an abundant stock. 

‘Tt was Mr. Hall’s determination, if 
successful in finding the cairn, and no un- 
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foreseen circumstances or obstacles inter- 
vened, to press still further forward, and if 
“emg” reach the open Polar Sea, and -per- 

ps return by way of Behring Strait. If 
impeded he expected to return from his 
expedition to King William’s Land about 
September of 1868, and take up his quar- 
ters for the winter at Repulse Bay. t 
year he wintered in this locality, and at the 
time Dr. Goold saw him was in 66 degrees 
28 minutes north latitude, and longitude 81 
degrees 5 minutes west.” 


From The Transcript, 30 Sept. 
CAPT. HALL AND THE FRANKLIN EXPE- 
DITION. 

THE accounts received from Captain Hall 
of the information he has obtained from the 
Esquimaux in regard to the fate of a por- 
tion of the survivors of the Franklin Expe- 
dition are deeply interesting, and if true, 
reveal an amount of endurance on the part 
of Europeans of the rigors of the Arctic 
climate unparalleled in the history of expe- 
ditions to that inhospitable region. It will 
be recollected that Captain McClintock 
found, in May, 1859, on King William’s 
Land, the record left by the Franklin Ex- 
pedition, — that Sir John Franklin was 
dead, that the Terror and Erebus were de- 


serted on the 22d of April, 1848, and that 


the officers and crew, consisting of 105 
souls, under the command of Captain Cro- 
zier, were to start on the 26th for Back’s 
Fish River. Traces of that march along 
the west coast of King William’s Land 
were found by McClintock, and a skeleton 
lying upon its face testified to the truth of 
the remark of an old Esquimaux woman 
‘that they fell down and died as they 
walked along.” This record is all the di- 
rect intelligence ever received from the ex- 
pedition. Dr. Rae obtained information 

om the Esquimaux near Pelly Bay, in 
April, 1854, of the fate of the party under 
Captain Crozier, which, in connection with 
the character of the country they were 
traversing, convinced him that they perished 
from starvation. This conviction was 
strengthened hy information obtained by 
Mr. James Anderson from the natives near 
the mouth of Fish River, in July, 1855, and 
by Captain McClintock from the natives at 
King William’s Land, in 1859. So that 
the most experienced Arctic naval authori- 
ties in England were satisfied that none of 
the missing navigators could be living. 
Still it was possible some might be living 
with the Esquimaux, and it was to settle 
this question and to rescue such unfortu- 
nate persons that Captain C. F. Hall started 
on his travels. 
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On the 10th of December, 1864, he wrote 
a letter from the West End of Rowe's Wel- 
come, a strait between Southampton Island 
and the main land, in the north part of Hud- 
son’s Bay, that he had received information 
from the Esquimaux that some time pre- 
vious to 1854 an Indian, while engaged in 
sealing, saw four white men not far from 
Pelly Ba , one of whom he recognized as 
Crozier, having seen him before. Crozier 
was nothing but skin and bones, nearly 
starved to death, while the others were fat, 
having been living on the flesh of their 
companions who escaped from the vessels, 
which Crozier would not eat. The Esqui- 
maux took care of the men, and gradually 
Crozier gained flesh and phere S They 
lived some time with the Indians in the 
neighborhood, and having guns and plenty 
of ammunition, they killed a great many 
ducks and other birds. At length, Crozier 
and two men, one having died, left the In- 
dians, who had been kind to them, and 
started for the white men’s country, takin 
asoutherly direction. The Indians had em | 
nothing from them since, but they did not 
believe they were dead. Such is the sub- 
stance of Captain Hall’s letter. 

Dr. Goold, who had recently arrived from 
Cumberland Inlet, states that he saw Cap- 
tain Hall in August, 1867, at Repulse Bay, 
which is in the immediate neighborhood of 
Southampton Island and that part of Rowe's 
Welcome where Captain Hall wrote the let- 
ter above referred to. He says that Cap- 
tain Hall learned from some Esquimaux that 
Captain Crozier and one of the Franklin 
crew died in the neighborhood of South- 
ampton Island in 1864, while endeavoring 
to make their way to that place in the hope 
of meeting a whaler to convey them home. 
Captain Hall had obtained Captain Cro- 
zicr’s watch and some articles of silver and 
trinkets. From the above it will be seen 
that Captain Crozier left the Indians in the 
neighborhood of Pelly Bay before 1854, 
and died in the neighborhood of Southamp- 
ton Island in 1864, spending ten or more 
years in making a journey which Dr. Rae 
accomplished in seventeen days. Ten years 
of wanderings terminated by death within 
sight of the shore which was to afford him 
the means of rescue ! 

This is a sad story enough, and one can- 
not help hoping that it is founded on incor- 
rect information. Itis certainly very strange 
that if Crozier and his companions had spent ‘ 
considerable time in the caighheibeal of 
Pelly Bay previous to 1854, Dr, Rae, who 
visited the place in the spring of that year, 
should have heard nothing of thera, the na- 
tives informing him that they had not seen 
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any white men. And it is also strange that 
if Crozier died in the neighborhood of 
Southampton Island in 1864, Capt. Hall, 
who was near there that year, should not 
have heard of it through the natives at the 
time he wrote his letter from Rowe’s Wel- 
' come in December. But it is idle to specu- 
late. Dr. Goold says that Capt. Hall in- 
tended to visit King William’s Land, and 
it is to be hoped that on his way he will be 
able to gain such additional information as 
will confirm the truth of his story, or dis- 
prove it altogether. That he will find any 
record on King William’s Land is very 
doubtful, as Captain McClintock has 
searched that island very thoroughly, and 
brought away all that was found. As for 
** King William ” and his force of two hun- 
dred, they are the creatures of somebody’s 
imagination. M. 


THE STARS IN THEIR COURSES FOUGHT 
AGAINST SISERA. 

Tat the Emperor of France was sur- 
prised and disappointed at the result of the 
remarkable seven weeks’ campaign of Prus- 
sia against Austria, in 1866, was very well 
known, for he was unable to conceal his 
mortification and embarrassment. That he 
had intrigued with Italy against the inter- 
ests of Prussia was suspected, soon after 
Sadowa; but it is only recently that the 
precise nature and the extent of this in- 
trigue have been revealed, in the course of a 
quarrel between General La Marmora, who 
lost the battle of Custozza, and the Prussian 
Count Usedom, whowas in 1866 envoy in Italy. 

It seems now to be established upon good 
authority that La Marmora, who was in 1866 
President of the Italian Cabinet and Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, most treacherously 
revealed to Napoleon the whole Prussian 
plan of campaign, and acted, in the manage- 
ment of the Italian part of the war, under 
the instruction of Napoleon, and with a bad 
faith towards Prussia, the ally of Italy, which 
ought to make his name odious throughout 
Europe. 

Napoleon, it seems, could not openly 
withstand Bismarck ; but with characteristic 
cunning, and that cynical disregard of hu- 
man life which the Napoleons imagine to be 
statesmanship, he prepared to benefit him- 
self by the war, in which, he believed, with 
the aid of the traitor La Marmora, he could 
so manage, without taking any open part, 
as to cause Prussia to be crippled and laid 
at his mercy. 

The Prussian plan of campaign, commu- 
nicated to Prussia’s ally Italy, contemplated 
a decisive and determined attack upon Aus- 
tria, in which the Italian armies were to 
march directly upon the Austrian capital, 





and perform by energetic movements the 
only useful service which such a distant de- 
tachment could give — namely, to prevent 
a concentration of all the Austrian armies 
against the Prussians at the decisive mo- 
ment. 

What Napoleon did, was to instruct La 
Marmora to deceive the Prussians, to fight 
and lose the battle of Custozza; and this 
done, to do nothing more. Napolcon’s 
calculation was, that the Prussians would 
be fatally embarrassed by this defeat and 
inaction of the Italians; that the Austrians 
would be able to concentrate all their ar- 
mies against the Prussians; that the war 
would thus be protracted, and both parties 
to, it Pcwelhnd | ; and then he was to play 
the part of mediator, and demand as his re- 
ward the surrender of territory to the Rhine. 
He meantime promised Venice to Italy, in 
any case. 

But the decisive battle of Sadowa totally 
broke down this well-planned piece of treach- 
ery. The Prussians, by their military gen- 
ius, daring and fine soldiership, achieved 
alone that which =~ had expected to do 
only with the help of Italy. Sadowa placed 
the Austrian eapital as completely at the 
mercy of the Prussians as though La Mar- 
mora had been an honest man; and Napo- 
leon, to his dismay and chagrin, found 
that his unscrupulous cunning only brought 
him what he must have felt a double defeat. 
‘* The stars in their courses fought” against 
him. 

It is easy to see that this story of La Mar- 
mora’s treachery, and of Napoleon’s unscru- 
pulous use of Italy to her own disgrace, 
will not increase the number of the French 
Emperor’s friends in Europe, or make his 
reign pleasanter. The Italians, who came 
out of the war of 1866 disgraced and hum- 
bled, will hate with a bitter hatred the 
French Emperor, who arranged beforehand 
their defeat and disgrace. The Prussians, 
who now see that Napoleon, by a singular 
act of treachery, planned their defeat, will not 
hate him the less that his plan was itself de- 
feated, and that they escaped the trap he 
had prepared for them. ° 

It begins to look as though Napoleon had 
lived too long. He is getting found out. 
His treachery, his dishonesty, his readiness 
to benefit by the disasters of others, have 
been exposed so often, that men begin to 
see him in his true colors —to see what an 
arrant knave and cheat he is. But they see 
more; for they see him defeated at every 
turn, in Mexico and in Germany, and ex- 
posed thus to the contempt which justly 
overtakes a detected and defeated rogue. 

N. Y. Evening Post, 26 Sept. 
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From The Examiner. 
DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH MEXICO. 


Tue ghost of the Mexican Expedition, 
which caused such dismay among believers in 
Napoleonic statecraft, is not yet laid, A few 
days ago another stormy debate on that ap- 
parently inexhaustible subject took place in 
the Corps Législatif, on which occasion the 
members of the Imperial Cabinet received 
some hard hits which they were wholly un- 
able to parry. The revelations made in the 
book of M. de Kératry have powerfully told 
upon public opinion in France, and all that 
the Minister could do by way of refutation 
was to call the author ‘‘ ce monsieur.” 

The documentary evidence furnished b 
M. de Keératry is interesting. But it will 
probably pale before the astounding revela- 
tions which we are told will be contained in 
a new work, entitled ‘ History of the Inter- 
vention,’ about to be published under the 
sanction of the Mexican Government and 
Congress. It is to appear in four languages 
simultaneously, Spanish, French, English, 
and German. Its author, a free-minded 
Frenchman who has stood faithful to the 
cause of Mexican independence and self- 
government against the vainglorious Bona- 
partist policy, is in possession of upwards 
of at housand documents of the greatest im- 
portance, which have not yet been published 
nor even alluded to, whilst they are calcula- 
ted to throw a lucid light on the more oc- 
cult doings of the French Court, on the re- 
lations between the Archduke Maximilian 
and Louis Napoleon, on the influence of the 
Empress Charlotte, on the attitude of the 
Holy See towards the Imperial Court of 
Mexico, on Maximilian’s financial opera- 
tions, and so forth. The appearance of 
this work will no doubt inflict another heavy 
blow on the prestige of Napoleonism. 
Well may England congratulate herself 
that she had the wisdom to withdraw at an 
early hour from an enterprise so pp | 
fraught with disastrous consequences to all 
concerned. The Federal Government of 
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great mistake. If order and prosperity are 
to be promoted in Mexico, it pee on be 
done by fortifying that form of government 
on which the nation has evidently set its 
heart. Practical men will agree on this 
point with the adherents of principle. 

It is to be deplored, under these cireum- 
stances, that international relations have not | 
yet been restored between England and) 
Mexico. Lord Stanley indeed, in his re-; 
cent reply to Mr. Kinglake’s interpellation, | 
declared that our Government are ready to 
agree to a reconciliation, but he added that - 
the offer must. coma from Mexico, ‘ not 
from us.” He acknowledged that the Re- 
publican Government had right on its side 
when it chose to consider the recognition 
of the Empire as.an act of hostility, but he 
thinks it imprudent on the part of that Gov- 
ernment to keep harping on its right. He 
therefore says that England will simpl 
wait until the Government of Mexico shail 
approach her with a proposal for the re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations. 

The Foreign Secretary does not sufli- 
ciently take into account the position in 
which the Mexican Republic is placed. 
Naturally, the theory of its rulers, defend- 
ers, and adherents has always been, that 
the invasion was a mere incident; that the 
Government of the Republic, founded on 
ithe free suffrages of the people, was the 
{only legal one; and that there is, conse- 
| quently, no solution of ‘*‘ continuity” in the 
lexistence of their democratic common- 
wealth. This theory is supported by rea- 
son as well as by fact. Every Government 
which, in a struggle continued without in- 
termission, has succeeded in repelling a for- 
eign invasion, would act, we presume, as 
President Juarez has done. He declares 
that the Republic never broke off diplomatic 
relations with the European Powers, but 
that several of these Powers broke off rela- 
tions with the Republic, making war upon 
it and acknowledging the so-called Empire. 
If these Powers now desire to resume rela- 
tions of amity, it is clearly for them to take 











the Mexican States has never for a moment, | the first step, in reparation. If the Repub- 
-during the foreign invasion, ceased to strug- | lican Government were to take the first 
‘gle against the aggressor. Its efforts, | step, it might, ina certain sense, be held to 
thanks to the energy and perseverance of | imply a recognition of the Empire of Maxi- 
President Juarez, and thanks also to the | milian during the time of the invasion. 
favour of circumstances, were at last | ‘‘ This,” President Juarez practically says, 
crowned with success. Even those who be- | ‘* we cannot do. We must uphold the t 
lieved for awhile in the possibility of ajory of the legal continuity of the republi- 
Franco-Austrian Empire on Mexican soil, |can form of government —a theory which 
and who were ready to condone the acts of |is in accordance with facts. Such a pro- 
terror by which it was to be established for | cedure is for us a safeguard against reac- 
sake of the benefits which they honahh | tlemeey intrigues; and that safeguard we 
would accrue to the cause of order and | shall not throw away.” 

prosperity, must now see that they madea| This view, we may here add, has the de- 
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cided support, not only of the German 
Press in general, amongwhich the Rheinische 
Zeitung has spoken out most clearly, but 
even of the Liberal Austrian Press. It 
might be expected that the fate of Maximil- 
ian would induce Austrian journals to be 
rather severe against the Mexican Republic. 
But the fact is that papers like the Neue 
Freie Presse of Vienna, a Liberal organ of 
the most extensive cireylation, and one 
which exercises great influence even beyond 
the frontiers of Austria, acknowledge in the 
strongest terms that the procedure of the 
Mexican Government is the only one which 
it could possibly take without dereliction of 
national dignity. We speak of articles that 
have appeared since the reply to Mr. King- 
lake’s interpellation was given by Lord 
Stanley. Now, when the Austrian Press 
maintains such views, we think the English 
Government might make the first step to- 
wards a reconciliation without fear for its 
own dignity. In the interest of trade and 
commerce the re-establishment of a regular 
intercourse ought not to be delayed any 
longer. 


From The Examiner. 


Recollections of My Life. 
I., Emperor of Mexico. 


In the Midsummer of 1851, Maximilian 
started on his first sea-voyage. ‘‘ I was 
glad,” he says, ‘‘ to realise my much-longed- 
for desire. Accompanied by several ac- 

uaintances, I put off from the dearly-loved 
shore of Africa. This moment was.one of 
great excitement to me, for it was. the first 
time I confided myself to the sea for a long 
trip. We dashed rapidly through the waves, 
and already, at about a quarter past seven 

July 30th), amidst the strains of the na- 
tional hymn, we went on board the frigate 

Novara, our future floating palace, of which 
the name itself was a good omen to every 
Austrian.” 

“Throughout the first volume of these 
‘Recollections’ we are treated only to the 
visits of the Prince to Italy, Andalusia, and 
Granada. Nothing of a political kind is 
found in this volume in the way of refer- 
ence, opinion, or incident. It 1s —— a 
most interesting record, a ** diary,” of Max- 
imilian’s pleasure-trip in days when the 
shadows of his future throne could cast no 
gloom on his imagination; but when, sur- 


By Maximilian 
Bentley. 


ronnded by his friends, he opened his heart | 


to free enjoyment and his mind to intelli- 
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est of their ‘ Recollections’ as this Prince. 
ritten with no apparent purpose of pro- 
ducing effect, or even with the design of 
publication, the literary merit of the work 
is very considerable. We meet with de- 
scriptions which are vivid, reflections which 
are simple but ardent, and an acquaintance 
with several branches of art which, perhaps, 
the majority of readers had hardly been led 
to expect from Maximilian. We should say, 
for example, that Naples has seldom been 
better described, nor Pisa, Pompeii, Lucca, 
Baie, and Capri. Those who have visited 
these places will recognise at once that no 
unskilled or unfamiliar hand has touched 
these modest yet artistic pictures. But the 
author seems especially to delight in de- 
scribing works of art, and to excel in the de- 
scription. After wandering through the 
Pitti gallery at Florence, he notes down in 
his diary, with re to a picture of the 
First Napoleon, whose soul the artist had 
depicted as in hell : 


The Pisans recognise with delight the head of 
Napoleon in hell in one of them, and this is but 
natural; it is characteristic of mankind to con- 
demn the hated fallen enemy, and to rejoice over 
his disgrace; one does not risk anything by it, 
for he has become harmless. As long as the 
Pisan hell-figure was called Roi d’Italie, there 
was not gold enough to be found to represent 
the nimbus In his apotheosis; but the god of the 
day fell from the heavens, and the holy light was 
converted into the glow of hell. Sic transit 
gloria mundi. 


_ And, again, in speaking of the necessary 
influence of religious belief on art, he says : 


Constantinople had fallen before the sword of 
Mohammed. Greeco-Byzantine art and philoso- 
phy and the rich sciences of the East found a 
home in Italy, through the luxurious spirit of 
the Medici, which in its turn conferred splen- 
dour on their new dynasty. The tiara was 
borne by a Medici, and the hitherto forgotten 
treasures of Rome were wedded to Greek rec- 
ollections, which brought forth a new epoch in 
art, the Mythologico-Christian. The Lord’s 
Supper was celebrated in the Temple: Venus 
got the same court-rank as the God-mother. It 
was in harmony with such a state of things to 
blend the customs of antiquity with those of 
modern times, and call this philosophy. But 
from this resulted an unsatisfied Ideal. Men dis- 
covered that the gods of antiquity only repre- 
sented men ; and the pride of the senses which 
first produced great things in art and science, 
took possession of the heart, and laid in it the 
germ of atheism. The very princes believed 
themselves to be a kind of divinity, needing no 


' longer to be afraid of the old God. They nursed 


syepbeervation. Few tourists, if we may | religion only as a convenient state institution for 
apply the word to such a traveller, have | their subjects. In France Francis I. was the 
contributed to the press so admirable a di- ‘chief supporter of the worship of the Syrens, 
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round which he attempted to throw a nimbus 
by the arts of Italy. Catherine di Medici was 
too zealous in the service of Aphrodite, and Louis 
XIV. Jupiterised himself entirely. A vanity 
that could be satisfied, vanity and the apotheosis 
of sensuality, became the philosophy-of rulers. 
These ideas soon descended to the people, and 
were fed by their rulers and celebrated in their 
songs, and finally had their chief representative 
in Voltaire. France saved Italy partly by con- 
centrating these ideas in herself ; but she had to 
pay for this glory with her blood. Thetombs of 
the Medici produce thoughts of a very cold and 
terrible kind. 


We find but passing allusions in this vol- 
ume to any of the royal persons whom mod- 
ern revolutions candied nsblane, at least 
by circumstance if not in character. At 

aples Maximilian met King Ferdinand, of 
whom perhaps he might be supposed to be 
thinking when, in another part of his diary, 
he wrote: ‘‘It is only when a man either 
does deeds, or resists a progressive devel- 
opment, that his name is noted down in 
the books of Clio.” 


A tall strong man, with short cropped hair 
and beard, and with a laced three-cornered hat, 
received us ; my good genius whispered to me 
that it was the King. Indeed, it must have 
been a higher revelation, for I had imagined 
King Ferdinand to be a different man. His fig- 
ure still floated before me indistinctly, as I saw 
him fifteen years ago in Vienna, when he was a 
young man of twenty-six years of age. Now, to 
be sure, he was forty-one, but, from his appear- 
ance, one would have taken him fora man con- 
siderably above fifty ; so much has the destroying 
power of the South and the influence of the years 
of revolution worked upon him. Later, when I 
had an opportunity of examining him more 
closely, I recognised the features of his youth, 
but his fine black hair had turned grey and his 
face had become wrinkled. He wore the rather 
plain uniform of one of his regiments of Grena- 
diers, which he prefers, I was told, to all others 
since the revolution, The riband of the Aus- 
trian Order of St. Stephen was hanging over his 
shoulder. He received me in the most friendly 
manner, and conducted me directly to the Queen. 


Elsewhere he describes the eldest son of 
the King, the present Francis I., who was 
then but fifteen years of age. ‘* The poor 
young man is very timid; which may arise 
partly from the manner in which he is edu- 
cated. He is kept out of the world that he 
may remain child-like.” A curious obser- 
vation also is to be found, about this date, 
to the effect that two things struek Maxi- 
milian pane | during his visit to the 
docks and arsenal of Naples —‘‘ the great 
profusion of galley-slaves, dressed in red, 
who meet you on all sides, rattling their 


heavy chains, and the numberless portraits | 
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and busts of the King.” We can appreciate 
the satirical remark of Maximilian on this 
odd conjuncture: ‘‘I do not like to see, 
during a monarch’s lifetime, monuments 
everywhere. erected to him, out of base 
flattery.” 

In the second part of the introductory vol- 
ume we find our traveller in Andalusia ; and, 
at first, a minute description of the Cathe- 
dral of Seville, and, afterwards, one of the 
Cathedral of Granada, occupy considerable 
space. Then we take a sudden leap into a 
wholly different kind of entertainment; and 
we wish that space would permit us to tran- 
scribe at length a magnificent description 
of a genuine bull-fight, which the Prince 
had the fortune (or ill-fortune) to witness, 
for the first time in his life, at Seville. But 
we must content ourselves with merel 
giving his after-thoughts, some of whieh 
will at least be easily comprehended by 
every English reader. ‘‘ How the feelings 
of a man can be changed,” says the Prince, 
‘¢in so short a space as a quarter of-an hour! 
On entering, I felt uneasy, and very uncom- 
fortable; and now a mania for the bloody 
spectacle possessed me.” And again: ‘‘ The 
spectator’s nature is soon changed ; his ori- 
ginal nature is awakened; wild passion 
gains the mastery, and he is annoyed when 
the bull does not succeed in his deadly 
thrust, when phases of the fight are not 
steeped deep enough in blood.” All this 
one can perfectly comprehend; but there 
follows a passage which will shock the ten- 
der susceptibilities of not a few of those dis- 
cerning critics who draw a very wide dis- 
tinction between taking a personal and haz- 
ardous part in cruelsport, and merely assist- 
ing as a neutral spectator at a risk incurred 
by others : 


I love such festivals, in which the original na- 
ture of man comes out in its truth ; and much 
prefer them to the enervating, immoral enter- 
tainments of other luxurious and degenerate 
countries. Here bulls perish, there heart and 
soul sink in a weak, sentimental frivolity. I do 
not deny it, I love the olden time! not that of 
the last century, where, amidst hair-powder and 
insipid idyls, men glided over a false paradise 
down the yawning abyss. No! the time of-our 
ancestors, when chivalrous feeling was developed 
in the tournaments, when vigorous women did 
not ask for their smelling-bottle at every drop 
of blood, nor feigned a swoon, when the wild 
boar and bear were hunted in the open forest, 
and not as now, behind barricades ; thig was a 
vigorous time which brought forth strong chil- 
dren. What remains to us of this heritage of 
the manly amusements of cur fathers? Perhaps 
the hunt? No! We call ourselves hunters, but 
we send from a secure distanee a killing bullet 


into the half-tamed boars. It is only war, which 
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philanthropy cannot abolish, notwithstanding 
their thirty years’ exertions; and two sports 
have been preserved in two nations, which have 
not yet degenerated. The first sport is the fox- 
hunt in England, in which man exposes himself 
to dangers worthy of himself, nor recoils before 
any obstacle ; and if it be said that it is useless 
to risk one’s life for useless purposes, I may an- 
swer, I believe that those who shun unnec 
dangers will not find the courage to meet inev- 
itable ones. The second sport is the bull-fight 
in Spain ; a true popular festival of the olden 
time. It is true that they excite the passions, 
the inherent savageness of man, but so also they 
do his strength, and whoever takes an enthusi- 
astic part in these scenes will not lack interest 
for other things, and at least will not perish 
through apathy. In the Spanish people there is 
still a proud chivalry, and, notwithstanding the 
at transmitted to them by their forefathers, 
the Spaniards are devout and charitable. Every- 
thing has its season, and their variety is the high- 
est charm of human life. 


A description, from an Austrian point of 
view, of English dinners and English habits, 
will be found in the ‘‘ Visit to Gibraltar,” 
of which incomparable fortress the Prince 
observes, with truth as well as irony : ‘‘ How 

lorious for England’s proud sons, to find 
in all their voyages, at every turning point 
of their wide sea-roads, a bomb-proof hotel! 
They can everywhere find their countrymen, 
and everywhere can sing under the blessed 
shade of their banner, ‘ Rule Britannia!’ ” 
He laughs at the ‘‘ Humourously executed 
statue of Elliot, the stubborn defender of 
Gibraltar ;” nor is he very complimentary 
to English art : 

With an immense old-fashioned hat on his 
large head, the hair of which ended in a pigtail, 
with legs like a broomstick, the gilt keys of the 
fortress in his right hand, the old hero seems to 
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promenade in the shrubbery of the park like a 
ghost of his former self. In all matters of art 
the English are far behindhand: with them, 
comfort and the practical are the principal things 
aimed at ; art is not understood by them: it is 
just the opposite with the Italians, who are so 
enthusiastic ‘‘ per le belle arti,’’ that they, for 
art’s sake, freeze like tailors in their giant pal- 
aces under fresco-painted ceilings ; Germans and 
French alone succeed in uniting the two. 


Certainly the Prince was a very observant 
traveller, and a very lively writer. He was 
not one of those whom he himself describes 
with deep contempt, ‘‘who believe them- 
selves in duty bound to travel; but think it 
bad style in the highest degree to find in- 
terest in anything interesting, or to get at- 
tracted, still less excited, by anything beau- 
tiful.” It is refreshing to read the warm 
generous language in which he suffers him- 
self to express his admiration and attach- 
ment to his home and friends. He might 
be prophetically describing his own disas- 
trous future, when, alone almost in a strange 
land, he poured out his sorrows to his own 
heart, and found relief in death. ‘I felt 
very sad, for it was the first time that I had 
not been with my brother on this happy day,” 
—his birthday. And then he proceeds to 
describe his loneliness, in language which, 
at least to us, is full of mournful meaning: 


I was alone, quite alone in strange seas, 
under another sky ; besides, I thought so long 
and so deeply of one of my beloved at home, 
about whom my heart was anxious, that I was 
in one of those forlorn dispositions of mind in 
which man feels a sort of sweet despair and longs 
for home. My family had made me too happy 
at home ; but it is well that such a life should 
have an end, and these heavy hours are a bitter 
but wholesome medicine. 





** A GUARDIAN,”’ writing from Hitchin to the 
Times on the question of vagrancy, attributes 
its increase to the leniency of the magistrates: 
and to prove his point cites two cases, the latter 
of which is certainly novel. It was that of a 
woman who had in her possession thirty-seven 
shillings, and a skilfully constructed straw baby, 
by means of which she excited compassion. Per- 
haps the worthy magistrates let the woman off 
from admiration of her ingenuity. 

London Review. 


A curiovs circumstance, and one which we 
recommend to the notice of medical men, is re- 





lated in connection with the ‘‘ Jewish Blind,’’ a 
charity which, as its name indicates, has been 
raised for the support of the blind among the 
Jews. Sir Benjamin Phillips, the president of 
this institution, has been informed that a woman 
who had been stone-blind for about eight years 
had recently recovered the perfect use of her eye- 
sight. It appears that, during a thunder-storm 
that prevailed some weeks since, she became sud- 
denly aware, as she expressed it, of *‘ a glimmer 
of light,’’ and from that time to the present her 
vision has improved daily ; perfect eyesight is 
now restored to her, 





